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CHAPTER XIII. 
THE REPORTER OF THE * EVENING MOON” GIVES SOPHY A TREAT. 


* i the elucidation of a mystery there are facts which have to be 

slowly and laboriously built up ; there are others which need 
no such process, but establish themselves instantly in the analyti- 
cal and well-balanced mind. Our reporter is gifted with such a 
mind, and certain facts connected with the case of M. Felix took 
instant form and order. We will set these facts before our readers” 
briefly and concisely : 

“It is necessary to premise— 

‘First, that M. Felix kept a loaded revolver beneath the 
pillows of his bed. 

‘Second, that when Constables Wigg and Nightingale, Mrs. 
Middlemore, and Dr. Lamb entered M. Felix’s sitting-room after 
the door was forced open, the window was open. 

‘* We now proceed to the sequence of events. 

‘Shortly before his death M. Felix, being alone in the house in 
Gerrard Street, received a visitor. Whether expected or unexpected, 
whether welcome or unwelcome, we are not prepared to state ; nor 
are we prepared to state how this visitor obtained entrance to the 
house. Obtain entrance by some means he undoubtedly did, and 
mounting the stairs, he knocked at the door of M. Felix’s sitting- 
room. At the moment M. Felix heard the knock he had his 
Indian desk open before him,.and it was in connection with a 
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secret which this desk contained, or to which a document in the 
desk could afford a clue, that the visit was made. M. Felix, sup- 
posing that it was his housekeeper who knocked, opened the door 
and admitted the intruder. A stormy scene ensued, and M. Felix, 
throwing open his window, screamed for help. The appeal was 
sent forth into the wild night more from the fear that he was 
about to be robbed of this secret than from the fear that his life 
was in danger. The hypothesis is strengthened by the fact that 
there were no marks of personal violence on the body of M. Felix. 
The visitor laid hands upon the desk, and as he did so M. Felix 
turned from the window, snatched up the dagger, and hurled it 
with all his force at the robber. The sharp point struck into the 
flesh of the intruder, and it was his blood that was discovered on 
the floor of the room. The agitation produced by the scene 
brought on the attack of heart disease which caused M. Felix’s 
death. The blind and momentary delirium which ensued did not 
prevent M. Felix from thinking of the revolver beneath his pillows ; 
he staggered into his bedroom, but before he reached his bed he 
fell lifeless in a chair. While this was going on the robber had 
seized the desk, and, conscious that to carry away with him the 
evidence of a dagger dripping with blood might lead to his detec- 
tion, he threw it swiftly from him behind the sideboard. He 
threw it with his right hand, his back ‘being towards the door, 
which accounts for the place and position in which our reporter 
found the weapon. Then, with the desk in his possession, he 
escaped from the house—ignorant of the tragedy that had occurred, 
ignorant that M. Felix was lying dead, or dying, within a few feet 
of him. He left the door open, but the fierce wind through the 
window blew it shut. It was while it was open that the cat which 
alarmed Mrs. Middlemore and the two constables crept into the 
room, became besmeared with blood, and crept out. 

‘*‘ The departure of the thief was like the falling of a curtain 
upon a pregnant act in an exciting drama. Imagination follows 
the man as he flies with his stolen treasure through the deserted 
streets ; imagination wanders to the dead form of M. Felix lying 
in the chair by the bedside. When the curtain rises again what 
will be disclosed ? 

* These thoughts came to the mind of our reporter with light- 
ning rapidity. Mrs. Middlemore had opened the street door, had 
closed it again, and was now ascending tie stairs. What should 
he do with the dagger ? : ; 

“To retain it would be an unwarranted act and might be con- 
strued into a theft. To take Mrs. Middlemore into his confidence 
might thwart his operations in the future. He put his hand behind 
the sideboard and let the dagger fall. It was now safely hidden 
from sight, and its presence behind the sideboard could only be 
discovered, by any other person than himself, by the shifting of 
that piece of furniture. ; 
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‘Mrs. Middlemore re-entered the room. 

‘*¢ Tt was a runaway knock,’ she said. ‘ The boys and girls take 
a pleasure in it. If I ketch one of ’em I'll bang their ’ead agin 
the wall.’ 

‘‘<Did you see no one at all?’ asked our reporter. 

“¢Qnly some people staring up at the winders,’ replied Mrs. 
Middlemore. ‘The ’ouse ’as become a regular show since that 
dreadful night. What do they expec’ to see ?’ 

‘“** Perhaps the ghost of M. Felix,’ suggested our reporter, with, 
it must be confessed, a rather feeble attempt at humour. 

*¢ Don’t mention sech a thing, sir,’ said Mrs. Middlemore pite- 
ously. ‘It makes my flesh creep.’ 

““*T only said it in joke; there are no such things as ghosts and 
spirits.’ 

‘“** Some people believe otherwise, sir.’ 

“¢The more fools they. Well, Mrs. Middlemore, there is 
nothing more I wish to ask you just now; I must get back to my 
duties. But I must not waste your time for nothing.’ 

“He pressed into her willing palm another half-sovereign, 
making the second he had given her. 

“¢T’m sure you're very kind, sir,’ said Mrs. Middlemore, fur- 
tively glancing at the coin to see that it was not a sixpence. 
‘Shall I see you agin?’ . 

“< Yes. Good-night, Mrs. Middlemore.’ 

“* Good-night, sir,’ she responded as they went downstairs. ‘I 
’ope Sophy won’t be gone long?’ 

‘‘* She'll be back soon, I daresay.’ He paused in the passage. 
‘Mrs. Middlemore, if it should happen that you remember any- 
thing you have forgotten to tell me, you will come and let me 
know it ?’ 

“¢T’ll be sure to, sir.’ 

“ Wishing her good-night again, he left the house and heard 
her close the street door behind him with a bang. 

“It was not without a motive that our reporter had addressed 
his last words to her. He had an idea that she had not been 
quite frank with him respecting M. Felix’s visitors, feeling assured 
that she could not be so entirely in the dark regarding them as she 
professed to be. His visit had not been fruitless; he had become 
acquainted with the loss of the desk, and he had discovered the 
dagger with its curiously-shaped handle. Two steps advanced in 
the mystery, which might lead to a discovery of greater importance. 

“He walked slowly on, revolving these matters in his mind, 
and debating whether he could make any present use of them, 
when his coat was plucked by a small hand. Looking down, he 
saw Sophy. 

**¢ Ah, Sophy,’ he said, ‘ it’s you, is it ?’ 

“¢T’ve been waiting for yer,’ said Sophy. ‘I’ve got somethink 
to tell.’ . 
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*¢Good. Where shall we talk ?’ 

‘“ Sophy’s reply was a strange one. ‘I know,’ she said, ‘ where 
they sells fried fish and fried ’taters.’ She smacked her lips. 

“* You would like some ?’ 

“*Wouldn’t I? Jest!’ 

*¢ Lead the way, Sophy.’ 

**¢ You're a brick, old ’un, that’s what you are.’ 

“ She walked close to him, rubbing against him after the fashion 
of a friendly cat, and conducted him towards the purlieus of Drury 
Lane. 

“* You're going to stand treat, ain’t yer ?’ 

**¢ Yes, Sophy, to as many fried potatoes and as much fried fish 
as you can comfortably tuck away.’ 

“**¢ No gammon, yer know ?’ 

“¢T mean what I say, Sophy.’ 

*¢ Then there’s stooed eels ?’ 

“*¢ All right ; you shall have some.’ 

‘“‘* Don’t say afterwards as I took youin. My inside’s made of 
injer rubber. The more I puts in it the more it stretches.’ 

“¢T don’t mind, Sophy,’ 

‘“** You're somethink like a gent. I say, she’s close, ain’t she ?’ 

“¢ Who? Your aunt?’ 

“¢Yes; but I’m closer, I am. I could tell her somethink as ’d 
make ’er ’air stand on end.’ 

**¢ About M. Felix?’ 

*¢ You wait till I’ve ’ad my tuck out.’ 

‘“ Burning as he was with curiosity, our reporter wisely restrained 
his impatience. They had now arrived at the fried potato shop, 
and Sophy stood before the open window with eager eyes. The 
potatoes were frizzling in the pan, and were being served out hot 
by a greasy Italian. His customers were of the very poorest sort, 
and most of them received the smoking hot potatoes in the street, 
and went away to eat them. You could purchase a. half-penny’s 
worth or a penny’s worth, the paper bags in which they were de- 
livered being of different sizes. On the open slab in the window 
were pieces of fried plaice, tails, heads, and middles, the price 
varying according to the size. A few aristocratic customers were 
inside the shop, sitting upon narrow wooden benches and eating 
away with an air of great enjoyment. 

‘**Don’t they smell prime ?’ whispered Sophy. 

‘‘ Our reporter assented, although the odour of fat which floated 
from the pan left, to the fastidious taste, something to be de- 
sired. 

‘** Will you eat your supper outside or in, Sophy ?’ 

“ ¢ Inside, old ’un,’ said Sophy. 

* They went into the shop and took their seats. There were no 
plates or knives or forks, but there was a plentiful supply of salt 
and pepper. 
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“‘¢Can you manage without a plate?’ asked our reporter. 

‘“‘ With her superior knowledge of the ways of this free-and-easy 
restaurant, Sophy replied, ‘ Plates be blowed !” 

“¢ But you will certainly want a knife.’ 

“No I shan’t,’ said Sophy, ‘fingers was made before knives.’ 

‘‘ With two large middle slices of fried fish and a penny’s worth of 
’ fried potatoes spread upon a piece of newspaper before her, Sophy 
fell to with a voracious appetite. In his position of host, our 
reporter was compelled to make a sacrifice, and he therefore toyed 
with a small heap of fried potatoes, and put a piece occasionally 
into his mouth. His critical report is that they were not at all 
bad food ; it was the overpowering smell of fat that discouraged 
this martyr to duty. 

“*T say,’ said Sophy, ‘ain’t yer going to ’ave some fried fish ? 
Do ’ave some! You don’t know ’ow good it is.’ 

“¢T am eating only out of politeness, Sophy,’ said our reporter, 
watching the child with wonder; she had disposed of her first 
batch and was now busy upon a second supply. ‘I have not long 
had my dinner.’ 

‘‘¢ Ain’t we proud ?’ observed the happy girl. ‘J like my dinner 
—when I can git it, old ’un—in the middle of the day, not in the 
middle of the night.’ : 

*¢ You eat as if you were hungry, Sophy.’ 

“¢T’m allus ’ungry. You try and ketch me when [ ain’t!’ 

“** Doesn’t your aunt give you enough ?’ 

‘“‘¢ She ’lowances me, and ses I mustn’t over-eat myself. As if 
I could! I ses to’er sometimes, “ Give me a charnce, aunt!” I 
ses ; and she ups and ses she knows wot’s good for me better than 
I do myself, and all the while she’s eating and drinking till she’s 
fit to bust. She’s fond of her innards, is aunt. Never mind, it’ll 
be my turn one day, you see if it won’t. There, I’m done. Oh, 
don’t you stare! I could eat a lot more, but there’s stooed eels to 
come. I do like stooed eels, I do!’ 

“Our reporter had no reason to complain of Sophy’s extrava- 
gance ; though she had disposed of four slices of fried fish and two 
helpings of fried potatoes, his disbursement amounted to no more 
than tenpence halfpenny. Upon leaving the shop Sophy again 
assumed the command, and conducted our reporter to the stewed 
eel establishment, where she disposed of three portions, which the 
proprietor ladled out in very thick basins. The host of this mag- 
nificent entertainment was somewhat comforted to find that 
although fingers were made before knives (and presumably, there- 
fore, before spoons), Sophy was provided with a very substantial 
iron spoon to eat her succulent food with. As in the fried potato 
establishment there was a plentiful supply of salt and pepper, so 
here there was a plentiful supply of pepper and vinegar, of which 
Sophy liberally availed herself. At the end of her third basin 
Sophy raised her eyes heavenwards and sighed ecstatically. 
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‘“‘¢ Have you had enough ?’ asked our reporter. 

‘“ «Enough for once,’ replied Sophy, with a prudent eye to the 
future. ‘1 wouldn’t call the Queen my aunt.’ 

“Our reporter did not ask why, Sophy’s tone convincing him 
that the observation was intended to express a state of infinite con- 
tent and had no reference whatever to Mrs. Middlemore. 

* * Now, Sophy,” he said, ‘ are you ready to tell me all you know ?’ 

¢]’]) tell yer a lot,’ said Sophy, ‘and if you ain’t sapparised— 
well, there !’” 

‘“‘¢ What will your aunt say?’ he asked—they had left the shop 
and were walking side by side—‘ to your coming home late ?’ 

‘“** Wot she likes,’ replied Sophy, with a disdainful disregard of 
consequences, ‘and if she don’t like it she may lump it. Don’t 
frighten yerself; she’s used to it by this time. Where are yer 
going to take me?’ 

““*To my rooms, where we can talk without interruption.’ 

“¢Q, but I say,’ exclaimed Sophy, ‘won’t they stare!’ 

“*¢ There will be no one to do that, Sophy, and you will be quite 
safe.’ 

“Sophy nodded and kept step with him as well as she could. It 
was not easy, by reason of her boots being odd, and not only too 
large for her feet, but in a woeful state of dilapidation. In one of 
the narrow streets through which they passed a second-hand clothing 
shop was open, in the window of which were displayed some half- 
dozen pairs of children’s boots. A good idea occurred to him. 

*** Your boots are worn out, Sophy.’ 

‘“‘¢ There’s ’ardly any sole to ’em,’ remarked Sophy. 

“‘¢ Would a pair of those fit you ?’ 

*“*Q,come along. I don’t want to be made game of.’ 

“*T am not doing so, Sophy,’ said our reporter, slipping three 
half-crowns into her hand. ‘Go in and buy the nicest pair you 
can; and mind they fit you properly.’ 

‘Sophy raised her eyes to his face, and our reporter observed, 
without making any remark thereon, that they were quite pretty 
eyes, large, and of a beautiful shade of brown, and now with a soft 
light in them. She went into the shop silently, and returned, 
radiant and grateful, shod as a human being ought to be. 

“Do yer like ’em ?’ she asked, putting one foot on the ledge 
of the shop window. 

‘“‘« They look very nice,’ he said. ‘I hope they’re a good fit.’ 

‘“‘*They’re proper. ’Ere’s yer change, and I’m ever so much 
obliged to yer.’ . 

‘The words were commonplace, but her voice was not. There 
was in it a note of tearful gratefulness which was abundant pay- 
ment for an act of simple kindness. Utilitarians and political 
economists may smile at our statement that we owe the poor a 
great deal, and that, but for them, we should not enjoy some of 
the sweetest emotions by which the human heart can be stirred.” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


SOPHY IMPARTS STRANGE NEWS TO THE REPORTER OF THE “ EVENING 
MOON.” 


‘‘ THe chambers occupied by our reporter are situated at the 
extreme river end of one of the streets leading from the Strand to 
the Embankment. They are at the top of the house, on the third 
floor, and a capacious bow-window in his sitting-room affords a 
good view of the river and the Embankment gardens. He describes 
his chambers as an ideal residence, and declares he would not ex- 
change it for a palace. In daytime the view from his bow-window 
is varied and animated, in night time the lights and shadows on 
the Thames are replete with suggestion. From this window he 
has drawn the inspiration for many admirable articles which have 
appeared in our columns, in which his play of fancy illumines his 
depiction of a busy city’s life. 

“He let himself in with his latchkey, and Sophy followed close 
on his heels up the silent stairs. On the third floor another latch- 
key admitted them to the privacy of his chambers. 

“¢ Tt will be dark for a moment, Sophy,’ he said; ‘you are not 
frightened, I hope ?’ ; 

*¢ Not a bit,’ replied Sophy. 

“Tt may not be unworthy of remark that she never again 
addressed him as ‘ old ’un,’ which he ascribed to the little incident 
.of the purchase of the pair of boots. It had raised him to an alti- 
tude which rendered so familiar an appellation out of place. 

“In less than a minute he had lit the gas in his sitting-room, 
and Sophy stood gazing around in wonder and delight. Our re- 
porter is a gentleman of taste, no mere grub working from hand 
to mouth. He entered the ranks of journalism from choice, and 
possesses a private income which renders him independent of it.; 
thus he is enabled to surround himself with luxuries which are 
out of the reach of the ordinary rank and file of his brother 
workers, who one and all have a good word for him because 
of the kindnesses they have on numerous occasions received at 
his hands. 

“¢This is my den, Sophy,’ he said. ‘What do you think of 
it ?’ 

“As he spoke he applied a lighted match to a couple of 
bachelor’s wheels in the stove, and in an instant a cheerful fire 
was glowing. 

** Well, I never!’ exclaimed Sophy. ‘It’s magic.’ 

“** No, Sophy, sober fact. Single life nowadays is filled with 
innumerable conveniences to keep a fellow from the path of 
matrimony. This little bachelor’s wheel’—holding one up—‘is a 
formidable foe to anxious mammas with marriageable daughters. 
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But I am talking above you, Sophy ; pardon the flight. Go to the 
window there: you will see the river from it.’ 

‘He stood by her side while she gazed upon the wonderful 
sight, too little appreciated by those who are familiar with it. The 
moon was shining brightly and the heavens were dotted with 
stars; long lines of lights were shining in the water, animated as 
it were with a mysterious spiritual life by the shifting currents of 
the river. It was at this moment that Sophy gave expression toa 
remarkable effort at grammar. 

“<T say, ‘ow ‘igh the Thames are!’ 

“Our reporter was amused and did not correct her. ‘ Yes, 
Sophy, the river has reached an unusual height. And now, little 
one, as time is flying, let us proceed to business.’ 

‘Sophy, brought down to earth, retired from the window, and 
stood by the table, at which our reporter seated himself. He could 
not prevail upon her to take a chair. 

“‘¢T can talk better standing,’ she said. ‘ Before I tell what I 
got to tell, I'd like to know ans aunty sed of me when you and 
’er was up in Mr. Felix’s rooms this morning. You know. When 
I'd jest got out of bed.’ 

“¢ Nothing very particular, Sophy,’ said our reporter, ‘ except 
that you were a sound sleeper.’ 

*¢ You arksed ’er that,’ said Sophy shrewdly. 

“¢ Yes. You see, Sophy, | was naturally anxious to learn all I 
could of the strange disappearance of M. Felix’s body. It was 
there last night when you and your aunt went to bed; it was not 
there this morning when you got up; and the idea occurred to 
me to ask you whether you had heard anything in the night— 
because, you know, Sophy, that M. Felix’s body could not have 
disappeared from the house without some sound being made. It 
could not have flown up the chimney, or made its way through 
thick walls. There is only one way it could have been got out, 
and that was through the street door.’ 

“¢ Right you are,’ said Sophy. 

“‘¢ Now, Sophy, I am sure you are a sensible little girl, and that 
I can open my mind freely to you.’ 

*¢You can that. I ain’t much to look at, but I ain’t quite a 
fool neither.” 

“¢T am certain you are not. I cannot tell you how deeply I 
am interested in this mysterious affair, and how much I desire to 
get at the bottom of it. Whoever assists me to do this will not 
repent it, and somehow or other I have an idea that you can help 
me. If you can I will be a real good friend to you.’ 

“‘* You’ve been that already, the best I ever sor. I took you in 
once this morning, and I ain’t going to do it agin.’ 

‘** How did you take me in, Sophy?’ 

“*T told yer I didn’t wake up last night, didn’t I?’ 

“¢ You did, Sophy.’ 
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“¢ And that I didn’t ’ear no noise ?’ 

“¢ Yes,’ 

“<¢They was crammers. I did wake up in the middle of the 
night, and I did ’ear a noise ?’ 

“¢ Sophy,” said our reporter, repressing his excitement as well 
as he could, ‘I feel that you are going to do me a good turn.’ 

*¢ Aunty’s a awful liar,’ said Sophy. 

«Ts she?’ 

“¢She ses she sleeps light and I sleep sound. It’s all the 
other way. She goes to bed and drops off like the snuff of a 
candle, and she snores like a pig. I sleep on and off, like. I 
don’t let aunty know it, ’cause I don’t want to be rushed out of bed 
till I’ve a mind to git up, so I pretends to be fast asleep, and I let 
’er shake me as much as she likes. I lay snuggled up,and I was 
laying like that last night all the while aunt was snoring fit to 
shake the ’ouse down, when I ’eered wot sounded like somethink 
movin’ upstairs, I wasn’t scared—yer don’t know Sophy if yer 
think that. “TI’ll see what it is,” thinks I, “if I die for it.” So 
I creeps out of bed and stands quiet a bit in the dark, without 
moving.’ 

“‘* You are a brave little girl, Sophy, and I am proud of you.’ 

**T stands listening and wondering, and the sound of somethink 
moving upstairs goes on. Moving quite soft, sir, jest as if it didn’t 
want to be ’eerd. ‘ Blowed if I don’t go up,” thinks I, “ and find 
out wot it’s all about.” I wouldn’t light a candle, ’cause that 
might wake aunty, and I wauted to ’ave it all to myself. Well, sir, 
I creeps to the door in my bare feet and opens it and goes into 
the passage. Sure enough, I ain’t deceived; there is somethink 
on the stairs. Up I creeps, as soft as a cat, feeling my way by the 
bannisters, till I gits to the passage that leads to the street door. 
Then somethink ’appens to me that upsets the apple cart. I 
ketches my toe agin a nail, and I screams out. But that’s nothink 
to what follers. A ’and claps itself on my mouth, and somebody 
ses, “If yer move or speak out loud I'll kill yer!” IfI sed I 
wasn’t frightened at that I’d be telling yer the biggest crammer 
of the lot, but I pulls myself together, and I whispers under my 
breath, “Wot is it? Burgulers?” Yes,” ses the voice, 
“ burgulers, as’ll ’ave yer blood if yer don’t do as yer told.” . “I'll 
do everythink yer want,” I ses, “if yer don’t ’urt me. My blood 
won’t do yer a bit o’ good; it ain’t much good to me as I knows 
on. Is there more than one of yer?” ‘There’s a band of us,” 
_ses the voice. ‘ Who’s downstairs?” “Only aunty,” I ses. 
' “ Ain’t there nobody else in the ’ouse?” arsks the voice. Not 
a blessed soul,” ses I, “ excep’ the corpse on the fust floor.” “ Take 
yer oath on it,” ses the voice. “I ’ope I may never move from 
this spot alive,” ses I, “if it ain’t the truth I’m telling of yer!” 
‘* Now jest listen to me,” ses the voice. ‘You do as yer told, or 
you'll be chopped into ten thousan’ little bits. Set down on the 
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stairs there, and shut yer eyes, and don’t move or speak till you 
’ear a whistle; it won’t be a loud ’un, but loud enough for you to 
‘ear. Then you git up, and shut the street door softly—you'll find 
it open—and lock it and put up the chain. Then go downstairs 
without speaking a word, and if yer aunt’s awake and arsks yer 
wots the matter, say nothink; if she’s asleep, don’t wake her. 
When she gits up in the morning don’t say nothink to ’er, and 
don’t answer no questions about vs. You understand all that ?” 
“Every word on it,” I ses, ‘ And yer’ll do as yer ordered ?” ses 
the voice. “ Yes, I will,” I ses. ‘Mind yer do,” ses the voice, “ or 
somethink orful ’ll ’appen to yer. Yer'll be watched the ’ole day 
long, and if yer let on, look out for yerself. Now set yerself down 
on the stairs.” I did, sir, and though I was froze almost toa stone 
I never moved or spoke. It was that dark that I couldn’t see a 
inch before my nose, even when I opened my eyes sly, but I 
could’t help ’earing what was going on. There was a creeping 
and a bumping, and the sound of the street door being unlocked 
and the chain being took down. Then everythink was quiet agin 
inside, and all I ’eerd was a policeman in the street outside, trying 
the doors as he passed on. When he’d got well out of the street, 
as near as I could tell, the street door was opened, without as 
much as a creak, and in another minute I ’eerd a low whistle. 
Then I got up; it was all a job, sir, cause I was cramped, but I 
managed it, and I crep’ to the street door, and shut it, and locked 
it, and put the chain up. I was glad enough to do it, I can tell 
yer, and I felt my way downstairs and got into bed. Aunty ’adn’t 
as much as moved, and nobody knew nothink but me and the 
burgulers. That’s all I know about last night.’ 

“It was enough, in all conscience; a strange story indeed, and 
related by such a common little waif as Sophy. Our reporter had 
not interrupted her once, but allowed her to proceed, in her own 
quaint and original way, to the end. 

**¢ And you have told nobody but me, Sophy?’ asked our re- 
porter. 

“Tt ain’t crossed my lips till this minute,’ replied Sophy. ‘I 
don’t know wot I might ’ave done if I ’adn’t seed you this morn- 
ing. You spoke civil and nice to me, and I took to yerina 
minute. Yer might ’ave knocked me down with a feather when I 
’eered arter you'd gone wot the burgulers’ little game was, and it 
come to me in ajiffy that you'd like to know wot ’ad become of 
Mr. Felix’s body. ‘I'l! wait till I see ’im agin,” ses I to myself, 
“and then I'll tell ’im all about it.” If you ’adn’t come to 
aunty’s to-night I should ’ave come to you.’ 

“*T am infinitely obliged to you,’ said our reporter. ‘ We'll 
keep the matter to ourselves at present, and if there’s any reward 
offered for the recovery of the body, or for any information that 
_~ lead to its recovery, it shall be yours, Sophy, every farthing 
of it.’ 
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“ Sophy’s eyes glistened as she said, ‘If they arsks me, then, 
why I ’adn’t spoke before, I’ll tell °em I was too frightened by 
wot the burguler sed he’d do to me if I sed anythink about it.’ 

‘“‘¢ That excuse will do nicely. Did you hear the sound of many 
feet ?’ 

“¢T think it was only one man as was moving about,’ replied 
Sophy, after a little consideration. 

‘‘* How do we account, then, for there being more than one 
man concerned in this singular robbery ?’ 

“*Per’aps there wasn’t more than one,” suggested Sophy 
quickly, ‘and in course he’ad to carry the body. It couldn’t 
walk off itself, being dead.’ 

“* Quite so, my young logician. Before you put up the chain 
did you look out into the street ?’ 

“*«]T didn’t dare to.’ 

“¢ Then you don’t know if there was a cab or a cart waiting at 
the door ?’ 

“*<«T don’t sir.’ 

“**Did you hear the sound of wheels moving away after the 
door was secured ?’ 

** No, I didn’t. Everythink was as still as still can be, inside 
and out.’ ; 

“There must have been a vehicle of some sort, however, 
stationed near. A man couldn’t carry a dead body through the 
streets very far without being caught. Perhaps he would not 
allow it to stand too near your aunt’s house for fear of suspicion 
being excited. The natural conclusion is that a growler was 
engaged, and that it walked slowly to and fro in a given direction 
till he came up to it.’ 

‘“*¢ That must ’ave been it, sir.’ 

Pe ‘If I give you five shillings, Sophy, can you take care 
of it ?’ 

“Rather! But you’ve done enough for me to-night, sir.” 

“* Not half enough, my girl. Here’s the money.’ 

‘“‘From the expression on Sophy’s face she would have liked to 
resist the temptation, but it was too strong for her, so she took the 
two half-crowns, saying gleefully as she tied them up in her money- 
box, ‘I shall soon ’ave enough to buy wot I want.’ 

“* What is it you desire so particularly, Sophy ? A new frock ? 

“°* No,’ she replied. ‘1 want a pair of tights.’ 

“¢In heaven’s name, what for ?’ 

**¢To see ’ow I look in ’em.’ Sophy glanced down at her legs, 
then stood straight up and walked a few steps this way and a few 
steps that, in glowing anticipation of the delights in store for 
her. 

*¢ You would like to be ar actress, Sophy ?’ 

*“* Wouldn't I? Jest! I can do a lot of steps, sir. Would 
you like to see me dance ?’ 
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“* Not to-night, Sophy,’ said our reporter, thinking of the pro- 
prieties ; ‘I haven’t time, and you had best get back as quick as 
you can to your aunt. I'll see you part of the way. I don’t know 
what excuse you will give her for being absent so long.’ 

“‘¢ Let me alone for that. It ain’t the fust time, and won’t be 
the last.’ 

‘** Well, come along, my girl.’ 

“They left the house without being observed, and our reporter 
saw Sophy as far as St. Martin’s Lane, and then bade her good 
night. Before returning to his chambers he walked in the direc- 
tion of the Embankment with the intention of taking a stroll there. 
It was a favourite promenade of his on fine nights, and on this 
night in particular he desired it, in order that he might think in 
the quietude of that grand avenue of the information he had 
gained. Elated as he was at the progress he was making in the 
elucidation of the mystery, he could not but be conscious that 
every new discovery he had made seemed to add to its difficulty. 
What he wanted now was a tangible clue, however slight, which 
he could follow up in a practical way. Little did he dream that 
everything was working in his favour, and that time and circum- 
stance were leading him to the clue he was so anxious to possess. 

*‘ There was one thing in the story related to him by Sophy 
which greatly perplexed him. The child could not have assisted him 
to a satisfactory solution, for he was satisfied that she had disclosed 
all she knew of the events of the night, and he therefore had made 
no mention to her of the perplexing point. It was this. Sophy 
had told him that while she was sitting on the stairs with her 
eyes closed, she heard the man unlock the street door and take the 
chain down. That being so, the question remained—How had he 
got into the house? Scarcely through the street door, for it was 
hardly likely that, having got in through it, he would have locked 
it and put the chain up, and thus created for himself a serious 
obstacle to his escape in the event of his being discovered before 
he had accomplished his werk. Our reporter could think of no 
satisfactory answer to this question, and it had to take its place 
among other questions to which, in the present aspect of the case, 
no answers could be found. 

‘He had turned on the Embankment by way of Westminster 
Bridge, and passing under the arch of the Charing Cross Railway 
bridge, was proceeding onwards towards Waterloo when he saw 
something that caused him to quicken his steps in its direction. 
Fate or chance was about to place in his hands the link for which 
he was yearning—a link but for which the mystery of M. Felix 

might for ever have remained unravelled.” 
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CHAPTER XV. 
A SINGULAR ADVENTURE ON THE THAMES EMBANKMENT. 


‘** HE saw before him, at a distance of some thirty yards, the figure 
of a woman standing upon the stone ramparts of the Embank- 
ment, close to Cleopatra’s Needle.. The light of a lamp was 
shining upon her form, which was stooping forward in the direction 
of the river. 

“If, as our reporter feared, the woman was contemplating 
suicide, she had chosen a favourable moment to put her sad design 
into execution, for there was no person near enough to prevent 
her had she been expeditious. She looked neither to the right 
nor the left, but down before her on the rolling river. Our re- 
porter hastened his steps, in fear lest he should be too late to 
arrest her purpose. 

“ Unseen by them another man was approaching the woman, 
but not so rapidly as our reporter. This was a policeman who had 
emerged from the shadows of the Waterloo steps on the opposite 
side, and as, when he started, he was nearer to her than our 
reporter, they both reached her at the same moment. Each be- 
coming aware of the other’s presence, they would have shown 
recognition of it had not their attention been diverted by a 
sufficiently startling proceeding on the part of the woman. Still 
unaware that there were witnesses of her movements, she leaned 
forward at a perilous angle, and with all her strength threw some 
heavy object into the water. The force she used destroyed her 
balance, and she would have fallen into the river had not the 
policeman and our reporter laid violent hands upon her and 
dragged her from her dangerous position on the ramparts. 

““¢ Just in time, thank God!’ said our reporter. 

“¢ Just too late,’ retorted the policeman. ‘A moment sooner, 
and we should have saved her baby.’ 

*‘« Her baby !’ exclaimed our reporter. 

“‘¢ Yes, Didn’t you hear the poor thing give a scream ?’ 

cee No.’ 

*¢ You must be hard of hearing. First a sob, then a scream. 
Now, then, own up!’ 

‘He shook the woman roughly, but obtained no response from 
her. She was cowering to the flagstones, her face hidden in her 
hands. 

“Our reporter is not the stamp of man to stand idly by while 
the life of a human being is in danger. He stripped off his coat 
and waistcoat with the speed of lightning. 

“¢ That’s your sort,’ said the policeman. ‘I can’t swim; you 


can.’ 
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*** Not a stroke,’ said our reporter, and was about to plunge 
into the river when the woman sprang up and caught his arm. 

“For God’s sake,’ she said, trembling with agitation, ‘ do not 
risk your life for nothing.’ 

*“* Your baby is drowning,’ cried our reporter. ‘ Let me go!’ 
He strove vainly to extricate himself from her clutch. 

**¢ You shall not, you shall not!’ saidthe woman. ‘ As Heaven 
is my judge, I have done no wrong. I have no baby; I came out 
alone. You are a gentleman. By all that is sacred I speak the 
truth!’ 

‘“‘¢ The policeman says he heard a scream.’ 

“He is mistaken. I beg you to believe me. O, unhappy 
woman that Iam! Have I not one friend in all the wide world ?’ 

“Tt was not alone her words that carried conviction with them, 
it was her deep distress, and the evident sincerity with which she 
spoke. Moreover, now that our reporter had the opportunity of 
observing her closely, he saw that she was not of a common stamp. 
There was a refinement in her voice and manner which impressed 
him. : 

“‘*T believe you,’ he said, and slowly put on his waistcoat and 
coat. 

“¢ The chance is lost,’ said the policeman with a scornful smile ; 
‘the poor thing is dead by this time. A put-up job, my man. I 
wasn’t born yesterday.’ 

‘“‘ His suspicions were aroused, and he was not entirely without 
justification. Seeing upon one side of her a policeman, and on the 
other side a gentleman, the woman, being undoubtedly of the 
better class, had gravitated naturally towards our reporter. Thus 
at once was established, without premeditation, a conflict of 
interests in the eyes of the policeman. He represented the Law, 
which is invariably more suspicious than sympathetic. Opposing 
him were two strangers who might be in collusion. Hunting in 
couples, one of either sex, was a common trick of the criminal 
classes, with which every policeman is familiar. The officer with 
whom we are dealing was not of an analytic turn; he jumped 
rather at conclusions than motives; therefore, he pronounced the - 
verdict first and examined the evidence afterwards, or left it to 
others to examine. All that he was honestly concerned in was the 
performance of his duty. 

“‘¢ Did you not hear her say,’ said our reporter, ‘ that she was 
alone and had no baby with her ?’ 

“<T heard something of the sort,’ replied the policeman can- 
didly ; ‘ believing it is another matter. I believe in my own ears. 
Are you a confederate of hers ?’ 

“Our reporter laughed, and his laugh strengthened the police- 
man’s suspicions and excited his ire. 

‘“‘* Perhaps you will both deny,’ he said, ‘that something was 
thrown into the river.’ 
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“‘ ¢T certainly heard a splash,’ said our reporter, and he looked at 
the woman for confirmation, but she said nothing. 

‘“‘¢ We'll fish it up, whatever it is,’ said the policeman. ‘If it 
isn’t a baby—which I say it is, as I heard it cry—it’s stolen pro- 
perty. Pretty nigh as bad.’ So saying he blew his whistle. 

“The sound terrified the woman ; she clung to our reporter. 

““¢What need is there to summon assistance?’ asked our 
reporter. 

*¢T know what I’m up to,’ replied the policeman. ‘I'll trouble 
you to come to the police station.’ 

“‘¢T intend todo so. Are you going to charge this lady ?’ 

“ A grateful sob escaped the woman, produced by the reference 
to her as a lady no less than by the considerate tone in which it 
was made. 

“‘¢ Tf you're particularly anxious to know,’ said the policeman, 
‘I am going to charge you both.’ 

‘Much amused, our reporter asked, ‘ What do you charge her 
with ?’ 

“First, with drowning her baby; next, with attempting to com- 
mit suicide.’ He paused in the middle of the sentence to blow 
his whistle again. 

**¢ And what is your charge against me ?’ 

‘“‘* Aiding and abetting. Come,’ he said to the woman, putting 
his hand under her chin and attempting to raise her face to the 
light, ‘let’s have a look at you. A hundred to one I’ve seen 
you before.’ 

‘“‘ He was so rough that the woman cried out. 

‘‘ ¢ Be very careful,’ said our reporter in a warning tone. ‘ You 
are acting outside your right in compelling this lady to look you 
in the face.’ 

‘“‘* Very well,’ said the policeman surlily, beginning to be shaken 
by the temperate conduct of our reporter, ‘I hear assistance com- - 
ing ; I’ll wait.’ : 

“The measured tread of another policeman was heard in the 
near distance. Our reporter stood still, perfectly calm and self- 
possessed. 

“‘ The woman, now sobbing bitterly, drew her handkerchief from 
her pocket, and a piece of paper, which she undesignedly and un- 
wittingly drew forth with it, fluttered to the ground. Only the 
sharp eyes of our reporter saw it, and he stooped and picked it up. 
He glanced at it without attracting the attention of the police- 
man, and what he saw both greatly astonished him and influenced 
his future course with respect to the woman. He felt instinctively 
that he held in his hand a thread in the Mystery of Monsieur 
Felix. 

“Our readers will remember that in certain editions of the 
Evening Moon we inserted an advertisement referring to the death 
of M. Felix, but lest the precise terms of that advertisement 
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should be forgotten by them we reprint it here, to refresh their 
memory. The advertisement ran as follows: 

“*The. Strange Death of M. Felix in Gerrard street, Soho. 
Persons who had private or other interviews with M. Felix between 
the hours of eight in the morning and twelve at night of the 16th 
of January, or who are in possession of information which will 
throw light upon the circumstances surrounding his. death, are 
urgently requested to call at the office of the Evening Moon at 
any time after. the appearance of this advertisement. Liberal 
rewards will be paid to all who give such information, and the best 
legal assistance is offered by the proprietors of this journal, entirely 
at their own expense, to all who may desire it and who are in any 
way interested in M. Felix’s death.’ 

“Up to the present time the advertisement had been productive 
of no result of any value. A great many persons had called at our 
office respecting it, but their aim was to obtain money without 
giving an equivalent for it. That the step we took, however, was 
not useless was proved by what our reporter now held in his hand. 
It was the advertisement, cut carefully from our journal, pasted 
upon a sheet of notepaper, and framed, as it were, in clear lines of 
red ink. Surely it was not without reason that the woman had 
been thus painstaking with this extract. Surely there must be 
some connecting link between her and M. Felix, whose death and 
subsequent disappearance were still enveloped in mystery. Thus 
thought our reporter the moment his eyes fell upon the advertise- 
ment. 

‘“‘ The approach of the second policeman afforded him an oppor- 
tunity of speaking to her concerning it. While the two policemen 
were talking, the second asking for information, the first giving 
it, he exchanged a few words with the woman. 

“‘¢ You have dropped something,’ he said. 


“She put her hand hastily in her pocket and discovered her. 


loss. 

“¢T have it,’ said our reporter. 

“<Tt is only a piece of paper,’ said the woman ; ‘ give it back to 
me.’ 
“* You had better let me keep it,’ he said. ‘ You will be 
charged and searched at the police station.’ 

‘She interrupted him, saying in a pitiful voice, ‘ Will they not 
let me go—O, will they not let me go?’ 

‘“‘¢ They will not,’ replied our reporter, ‘and they are not to be 
blamed. They are merely doing their duty. You have acted in 
a way which throws suspicion upon you ; 

“*] have done nothing wrong,’,she said, interrupting him 
again, and that she regarded him as being well disposed towards 
her was proved by her speaking in a low tone, notwithstanding her 
anguish of mind, ‘ indeed, indeed T have not !’ 

“*T believe you; they will not. I will not ask you what you 
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have done; if you confide in me it must be of your own free will. 
The paper you have dropped is an advertisement from the Evening 
Moon, referring to the death of M. Felix.’ She shivered at the 
name, raised her eyes, and dropped them again. This gave him 
an opportunity of observing that they were of a peculiar and 
beautiful tinge of blue, and the soft pathetic light they shed 
touched him deeply. ‘I must have a little private talk with you 
before we get to the police station, and I think I can manage it.’ 
He had seen and recognized the face of the second policeman, who 
now, as he came forward, greeted him respectfully. ‘ Your com- 
rade here,’ said our reporter jocosely, ‘ believes that I am engaged 
in some unlawful conspiracy. You know whol am. Set his mind 
at rest.’ 

“It happened fortunately that this second policeman and our 
reporter were old acquaintances, and had spent many an hour 
together in the still watches of the night. A few words whispered 
in the ear of the first policeman settled his doubts. 

‘“‘¢T beg your pardon, sir,’ he said apologetically ; ‘ but mistakes 
will happen.’ 

‘*¢T presume,’ said our reporter, ‘that you do not now intend to 
charge me with aiding and abetting.’ 

“* Not a bit of it, sir. It was only my joke.’ 

“** You have a queer way of airing your jokes. And now about 
this lady. Do you persist in your charges against her ?’ 

*** Well, sir, about the baby I won’t be sure now; but I must 
take her to the station. She attempted to commit suicide.’ 

‘*¢T am a properly qualified solicitor,’ said our reporter, ‘and I 
shall appear for her, and shall also offer myself as an eye-witness 
of the affair. I shall support her in her statement that she had 
no intention of committing suicide.’ 

“*T can’t help that, sir,’ said the policeman with respectful 
ald ‘I can only report what I saw, and I must do my 

uty.’ 

**¢ Can I not bring you round to my view?’ 

“¢ To let her off, sir?’ 

“<< Yes,’ 

“¢T can’t do it, sir.’ 

**¢ But listen to reason. She accidentally lost her balance—’ 

“¢ And,’ interposed the policeman, ‘ would have fallen in had it 
not been for us.’ ; 

“That does not establish a charge of an attempt at suicide.’ 

**¢It must be looked into, sir,’ said the policeman stiffly. 

“<¢Tt seems to me,’ said the second policeman, ‘that it all 
depends upon what it was she threw into the river.’ 

“ Without asking permission our reporter stepped aside with 
the woman and spoke privately to her. She had listened to the 
conversation in an agonized state of mind, turning her eyes 
alternately to her accuser and her defender with the air of one 
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who was being hunted down. Helpless, despairing innocence 
was depicted in-her face, and the favourable impression she had 
produced upon our reporter was strengthened. Without a shadow 
of doubt she was a lady; her attire, although it bore no indications 
of worldly prosperity, her manners, her speech, unmistakably 
proclaimed the fact. She was apparently a little over forty years 
of age, and there were traces of long-endured suffering on her 
features. In her youth she must have possessed remarkable 
beauty, which even now could not fail in attracting attention ; 
her figure was slight and graceful, her movements gentle and 
refined. These signs rendered her appearance at such an hour 
and under such circumstances sufficiently perplexing, but our 
reporter was satisfied to trust to the future for a satisfactory 
explanation of what at present, to a vulgar mind, was full of sus- 
icion. 

pe In stating that he was a properly-qualified solicitor, our 
reporter stated a simple fact. He had served articles in a solicitor’s 
office, and had abandoned that profession for one which possessed 
greater attractions to him. 

“Tt occurred to him to test her, and he addressed her in 
French. She replied to him in the same language, but with an 
accent which put his to the blush. We shall, however, give what 
passed between them in our native tongue, for the sake of perfect 
clearness, and in the interests of those of our readers who may not 
be familiar with any other language than their own. 

«You have not deceived me ?’ he asked. 

‘¢ Indeed, indeed, I have not,’ she replied earnestly. ‘I have 
spoken the truth. You will not desert me ?’ 

“©¢J will not. You may count upon me as a sincere friend ; but 

ou must confide in me implicitly. I will serve you honestly and 
faithfully. You have met with misfortunes ?’ 

«©¢Great misfortunes. I am a most unhappy woman!’ 

«‘¢ Have you any other friends in London in whom you would 
confide in preference to me? If you have, and will give me their 
names and addresses, I will bring them to you.’ 

s¢¢T have no other friend in this city in whom I can confide.’ 

‘*¢ Not one who can assist you ?’ 

*¢ Not one.’ 

‘6¢ Are you quite unknown here ?’ 

““¢ Yes,’ 

«‘¢But surely you are not entirely alone ?’ 

‘She made an effort to speak, but words failed her; she raised 
her imploring eyes to his face. 

‘‘¢ Strive to master your agitation,’ he continued, ‘and bend 
your mind upon the position in which you stand. You heard what 
the policeman said ?’ 

“<° Yes. ‘ 

«¢ Will you tell them what it was you threw into the river ?’ 
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“¢T cannot tell them. It might injure—it might ruin me.’ 

‘Was it property of your own ?’ 

“< Tt was.’ 

“© To which no person but yourself have a claim.’ 

“** It was my own; no person but myself has a claim to it.’ 

‘‘¢ The loss or recovery of which would injure no one ?’ 

*¢ No one but myself.’ 

“* Now, consider. You will be taken to the police station and 
charged.’ 

“* But they will let me go until to-morrow ?’ 

“¢They will not. If I, a stranger to you, offered bail, it wou 1 
not be accepted. You will be locked up till the morning.’ 

“* My God!’ cried the woman. ‘ What will become of her— 
O, what will become of her!’ 

“¢Ofher? Then you are not entirely alone in this city ?’ 

“*¢T have a daughter,’ she said in a low despairing tone. ‘She 
will be distracted if I do not return to her to-night.’ 

*¢ As I have explained to you, that is out of the question. 
If you are not unwilling I will go to her and explain matters.’ 

“6 No, no!’ cried the woman. ‘She must not know the truth! 
What have I done that this misfortune should fall upon me ?’ 

‘“**T feel deeply for you. If I knew how I could inspire you 
with confidence in me I should be glad. Look at me and say 
whether you cannot trust implicitly in me.’ 

‘‘ They gazed at each other in silence. The policemen, standing 
apart, did not interrupt them, and as they spoke in French, 
could not have understood if they had heard what was passing. 
The woman put out her hand timidly. 

*¢J willtrust you,’ she said. ‘It may be that heaven has sent 
me a friend when most I needed one. By the memory of all that 
is dearest to you, do not betray me!’ 

“¢T swear solemnly that I will not.’ 

‘The pressure of her hand seemed to instil faith in her. All 
te semen of her soul was expressed in the words she now 
spoke. 

“**T give into your charge what is infinitely more precious than 
life—my honour, and my dear daughter’s happiness.’ 

“ At this juncture the first policeman thought he had allowed 
sufficient time for a decision. . 

“** Time presses, sir,’ he said. 

‘“** Then we had better go to the station,’ said our reporter, ‘if 
you persist in your ridiculous charge.’ 

‘“*¢ There is nothing else for me to do, sir,’ said the policeman. 

*** You have no objection to my walking by the side of this 
lady, keeping yourself out of hearing. I wish to receive instruc- 
tions from her.’ . 

“Give me your word, sir, that there will be no attempt at 
escape.’ 
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*** There shall not be.’ 

“It’s all right,” said the second policeman; ‘you may take the 
gentleman’s word for a good deal more than that. You won’t 
want me.’ 

‘“‘ He left them, and our reporter and the woman, preceded by 
the policeman, who occasionally looked over his shoulder to see 
_ they were following him, walked to the Bow Street Police 

tation.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
AT THE BOW STREET POLICE STATION. 


** WE have but little time for uninterrupted conversation,’ said 
our reporter, still speaking in French, ‘and must make the best 
of it. At the station we shall not be private, as we are now. The 
fact that I am your authorized legal adviser should strengthen 
your confidence in me, for whatever information of a secret nature 
I receive from you I am bound professionally to respect. You 
see, therefore, that your interests are safe in my hands.’ 

“¢T am truly grateful to you,’ said the woman. 

“‘*Intended for the law,’ continued our reporter, ‘I do not 
follow it as a profession. I am a journalist, engaged upon the 
Evening Moon. You start. The fact of my being so engaged 
should still further increase your confidence in me. Now, perhaps, 
you can understand why I am so much interested in the advertise- 
ment cut from our paper which you carry about with you. May I 
accept it that you have read what has been published in the 
Evening Moon concerning the death and strange disappearance 
of M. Felix ?’ 

“<¢T have read all that has appeared in the paper,’ said the 
woman, who was paying the closest attention to what he was 
saying. 

‘*¢'Thank you for the frank admission. To my hands has been 
intrusted the task of clearing up this strange affair and of bring- 
ing it forward to the full light of day. That is only a portion of 
my mission. I have taken it upon myself to so sift the matter to 
the bottom that if any innocent person has been wronged his 
innocence shall be made clear, and also to punish the guilty. 
Where there is mystery there is generally crime, and where there 
is crime the presumption is that innocent beings have been 
brought to sorrow. Whether right or wrong, I have the firmest 
conviction that there is some story of wrong-doing underlying 
this mystery, and if I am right—which time and good fortune can 
alone establish—this wrong-doing must have inflicted suffering 
upon innocent persons. You will now understand why the discovery 
surprised me that you should have taken the trouble to so carefully 
preserve the advertisement which slipped from your pocket. It 
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would scarcely have been done by one whom it did not in some 
way concern, and it remains to you to enlighten me upon this 
point. Let me assure you that the advertisement was inserted in 
good faith, and that its terms will be scrupulously observed. 
Legal assistance is offered, and will be given, and money will be 
spent if any good purpose can be served by it. That is all I have 
time to say in explanation of the interest, to you in all probability 
the singular interest, I have taken in our meeting to-night. The 
whole of this evening I have been engaged in following up a clue 
connected with the disappearance of the body of M. Felix, of 
which, as you read the Evening Moon, you are doubtless aware. 
I am on the track, and I shall eventually succeed in my purpose. 
I have already more than one ally. May I hope that I have 
gained another ?’ 

“¢T do not know,’ said the woman, and though they were 
walking now through unlighted spaces and he could not see her 
face, our reporter divined from her broken tones that she was 
crying. ‘I cannot say. All is dark before me; there is not a 
star in the future to light me on my way.’ 

“*Do not give up hope,’ said our reporter. ‘I am by your 
side to help you. You and your daughter, two women, alone in 
London as I understand, without a friend, can do very little, but 
an earnest, willing man, who has influence and means to back him 
up, may do much.’ - 

“In his sincere sympathy our reporter pressed the woman’s 
arm, and she uttered an exclamation of pain. 

‘*¢ Have I hurt you ?’ he asked hurriedly. 

, “* My arm has been injured,’ replied the woman, biting her lip 
so that she should not repeat the cry ; ‘ it has been cut to the bone.” 

“¢T am very sorry. It is your left arm.’ 

* Yes.’ 

‘** Was it recently done ?-—but I beg your pardon for question- 
ing you so closely.’ 

“* You have the right to question me. It was done a few days 
ago.’ 

“** You are unfortunate in more ways than one.’ 

“¢ Truly, truly,’ sighed the woman. ‘Your voice, your words 
are kind, but I can think of nothing but my dear child. She is 
waiting for me, expecting me, listening for my footsteps on the 
stairs. If I could escape—if I could get away unseen !’ 

You must not dream of it; you would plunge yourself into 
deeper trouble ; and my word is pledged.’ 

** Yes, yes, I forgot; I am ungrateful. If they are cruel 
enough to detain me, how long shall I have to wait ?’ 

‘¢¢ Till to-morrow morning. You will be brought up before a 
magistrate.’ 

“<It is a terrible disgrace. But they cannot punish me if I 
have done nothing wrong ?’ 
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** No, they cannot punish you unless they can prove some- 
thing against you which will render you liable.’ 

***Can they upon suspicion ?’ 

“* Upon mere suspicion, no.’ 

“‘* When I appear before the magistrate will you be there ?’ 

*¢ You may rely upon me. I shall be there to represent you 
legally, as I am willing now to assist you privately. We are near 
the station. Have you nothing more to say to me?’ 

**¢ Did you tell me that I should be searched at the station, or 
is it only my fear?’ 

“¢Tt is almost certain you will be searched.’ 

“*They must find nothing upon me; they must not know who 
I am, or my daughter’s happiness is wrecked.’ 

‘“‘ Hastily and stealthily she extracted from her pocket a key, a 
purse, and a handkerchief, and slipped them into his hands. As 
hastily and stealthily he slipped them into his own pocket. The 
policeman had not observed the proceeding. 

*‘¢ Will you not require your handkerchief?’ asked our re- 
porter. 

“¢T must do without it. My initials are worked upon it, and 
it might lead to my identification. They must not—they must 
not know.’ 

‘*‘ This remark would have seriously disturbed our reporter if he 
had not made up his mind to believe thoroughly, for the time 
being, everything the woman told him, and to leave it to the 
future to decide whether she was or was not deceiving him. 

‘‘ «Should I be detained,’ said the woman, ‘ you will go to my 
daughter and assure her I am in no danger ?’ 

“*¢T will go with pleasure.’ 

“¢ You will not wait till morning? You will go at once?’ 

“ ¢T will go straight from the station.’ 

“** Heaven reward you! Believe a suffering, much-wronged 
woman, sir, your confidence is not misplaced.’ 

* They had not time to exchange another word ; they were at 
the station door. 

‘“‘ The inspector was within, taking the night-charges, and our 
reporter saw with satisfaction that it was an officer with whom he 
was acquainted. 

“** Good evening, Mr. Jealous,’ he said. 

“Inspector Jealous looked up. ‘ Hallo,’ he said, ‘what brings 
you here?’ 

‘***T come on behalf of this lady,’ replied our reporter, ‘ against 
whom a policeman on duty on the Thames Embankment has a 
groundless charge to make.’ 

“The inspector’s eyes wandered from our reporter to the lady. 
The policeman came forward and laid his charge in a temperate 
manner. Inspector Jealous listened in silence. 

“*T thought at first,’ said the policeman,’ ‘that it was a child 
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she had thrown into the river, but the gentleman here thinks the 
other way, and he is as likely to be right as Iam. Of her attempt 
at suicide I am certain.’ 

“*That is a distinct charge,’ said Inspector Jealous, dipping 
his pen in the ink. ‘The bundle, whatever it is, can, I daresay, 
be recovered. Do you know the woman?’ Pinned to formula, 
Inspector Jealous ignored our reporter’s reference to her as a lady. 

“¢ Look up,’ said our reporter to the woman ; ‘ you have nothing 
to be ashamed of.’ 

“‘ Thus assured and comforted the woman raised her face, so that 
every one in the office could see it clearly. Tears were hanging on 
her eyelids, and there was a piteous expression upon the trembling 
mouth. 

“<1 don’t know her,’ said the policeman honestly. 

“The constables in the office craned their necks, then shook 
their heads. 

‘‘¢ She’s no better than she ought to be! She’s no better than I 
am! I’m as good as her any day of the week! Go to blazes, the 
lot of yer!’ 

‘The interruption came from a tipsy woman sitting on a bench. 
Inspector Jealous made a slight motion with his head, and the 
tipsy creature was taken away. Then Inspector Jealous turned to 
our reporter. ; 

“*]T have nothing to say against the constable making the 
charge,’ said our reporter; ‘he has performed his duty conscien- 
tiously, only he is mistaken. I was an eye-witness of the affair, 
and I say that there was nothing thrown in the river that the lady 
had not a right to throw into it—the property being her own—and 
that she did not attempt to commit suicide. Under these circum- 
stances I trust you will not subject her to the indignity of being 
locked up. She will appear in the morning; I will be her recog- 
nizance.’ 

“Inspector Jealous nodded his head and began to dissect. 

‘“‘¢ What was in the bundle ?’ he asked of our reporter. 

‘**¢T have told you,’ replied our reporter, feeling himself imme- 
diately at a disadvantage, ‘ her own property.’ 

*“**¢ What was its nature ?’ 

“ Manifestly this was a question which our reporter could not 
answer. 

““<¢You must excuse my asking,’ said the inspector, ‘how you 
come to know it was her property ?’ 

«She told me as much.’ 

‘This time, instead of nodding his head, Inspector Jealous 
shook it. 

“*T am afraid I cannot accept that. What is her name?’ 

‘‘ Another question which our reporter could not answer. 

“‘*« Where does she live ?’ pursued the logical and inexorable in- 
spector. 
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“Our reporter felt the ground slipping from under him. These 
two or three simple questions were like sledge-hammer blows, and 
he was staggered. 

«Surely, he said, lamely parrying, ‘you do not question 
my honesty in the matter ?’ 

‘“** Not for a moment,’ said Inspector Jealous, with perfect good 
temper, ‘but you must see yourself how it stands. Here is a direct 
charge made——’ 

‘“*¢ And denied,’ interposed our reporter. 

*¢ Exactly,’ assented Inspector Jealous; ‘but it is usual, you 
know, to deny such charges, and the authority to decide which side 
is right is not vested inme. I am very sorry, but——’ 

“ He did not finish the sentence, but there was no misunder- 
standing his meaning. 

“You must submit,’ said our reporter to the woman, and then 
turned to Inspector Jealous. ‘I may have a few private words with 
her, I suppose, out of hearing of the officers present.’ 

‘** Certainly,’ replied Inspector Jealous, ‘after I have entered the 
charge; and although I shall be compelled to detain her here, I 
promise to make her as comfortable as possible for the night.’ 

“*¢ Thank you,’ said our reporter; ‘I was about to ask you to do 
SO.” 
“Only one charge was entered in the book, that of attempted 
suicide, the constable’s suspicions as to the bundle the woman threw 
into the river being deemed of too vague a nature to frame an accu- 
sation upon. 

“‘* Your name?’ asked the inspector of the woman. 

‘‘ At this question she was seized with a sudden trembling ; her 
white face grew whiter; her hands wandered feebly, aimlessly 
around, and had it not been for the support afforded her by our 
reporter, who held her up, she might have fallen insensible to the 
ground, 

““*Do not give way,’ he whispered, ‘think of your daughter.’” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE SLEEPING BEAUTY. 


‘‘ THESE words strengthened her, and she drew herself up. 

*** Your name,’ again asked Inspector Jealous. 

‘<¢ Mrs. Weston,’ she replied with a certain hesitation and a 
sudden colour in her face. 

‘“‘¢Christian name ?’ 

‘* Mary,’ said the woman, with a similar exhibition of unreadiness 
and confusion. 

‘** Mary Weston,’ said Inspector Jealous. The equivocal signs 
were not lost upon him, but he made no comment. ‘ Married ?’ 
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**¢T decline to answer.’ 
‘Inspector Jealous merely nodded, and entered her reply in the 


‘“** Where do you live ?’ 

“**T will not tell you. You cannot compel me.’ No defiance 
was expressed in her tone ; it was imploring and appealing. 

‘No,’ said Inspector Jealous, ‘ we cannot compel you.’ 

‘‘ Then she was taken away to be searched, the report being that 
she had no property of any kind upon her person; ‘not even a 
handkerchief,’ was the remark. 

‘¢* That is all,’ said Inspector Jealous to our reporter. ‘She will 
be brought up to-morrow morning. If you are going to appear for 
her, eleven o’clock will be early enough.’ 

‘“‘ With his consent our reporter then took the woman aside. 

‘“*¢ Tell me now what I can do for you,’ he asked. 

‘“** You will find my address on a card in my purse, she replied. 
‘It is a long distance, two or three miles, I think ——’ 

“*¢T don’t mind that.’ 

“‘* You need not knock or ring at the street door; the key I 
gave you will open it. But the passage will be dark when you 
enter it.’ 

“¢T have matches with me. I shall find my way all right.’ 

“ ¢ Our rooms are on the first floor. My daughter will be awake. 
Do not alarm her by knocking loudly on the door.’ 

“¢T will tap very gently. Go on.’ 

**¢T do not know what you will say to her at first. A stranger 
—and at this late hour of the night——’ 

“*¢ Do not agitate yourself. I will use my best skill and all my 
kindness to assure her that I come as a friend.’ 

“*¢T am sure you will, I am sure you will. Heaven has been - 
good to me to send me such a friend!’ 

“* Look at it in that light. Do you not think you had better 
give me a few lines to your daughter?’ 

“Can I write them here ?’ 

**¢T think so; I will ask the inspector.’ 

‘ He had no difficulty in obtaining permission, and was supplied 
with a sheet of notepaper and an envelope. Then the woman 
wrote : 


66 My DaRLinG CHILD, 

“‘¢ The gentleman who brings this is a friend, a true friend, 
and I send this note by his hand to allay your fears at my absence. 
I cannot explain now why I do not come home to-night, but I will 
do so to-morrow when I return. Do not expect me till the after- 
noon, and do not be in the least alarmed about me. All is well, 
and there is hope in the future. God bless you, my darling. 


With fondest love, 
¢¢ Your DEVOTED MOTHER.’ 
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‘‘She gave the note to our reporter to read and then put it in 
the envelope. On the envelope she wrote simply the name, 
* Constance.’ 

«She will be certain to question me,’ said our reporter. 

“You have only to tell her that I desired you to say nothing, 
and that I wished to have the pleasure myself of communicating © 
good news to her upon my return to-morrow. That will satisfy 
her. She loves me, has faithin me. Good news. Alas, alas!’ 

‘“‘‘ Keep up your courage. They will treat you kindly here, and 
you will see me in the morning. ‘The few hours will soon pass.’ 

‘*<It will seem an eternity.’ 

* Feeling that it would be useless to prolong the interview, and © 
anxious to go upon his errand, our reporter bade her good-night 
with a friendly pressure of the hand, commended her to the care 
of the kind inspector, and left the station. He walked a little way 
into the Strand before he stopped to look at the card in the 
woman’s purse; had he done so in Bow Street a policeman might ° 
have seen him and reported the action, as he had just left the 
police station. By the light of a street lamp he read the address, 
21, Forston Street, Kentish Town. There was no name on the 
card, but as there was no other writing in the purse, he knew that 
this must be the address to which he was to go. He hailed a cab, 
and bade the man drive quickly. 

‘“‘ His necessary examination of the purse had led toa knowledge 
of its contents—a small key and two pounds four shillings in gold 
and silver, in addition to the card. He thought himself justified 
in looking at the handkerchief which the woman had given him. - 
It was of fine cambric, and in one corner were the initials E. B. 
According to the woman’s statement these were the initials of her 
name which she wished to keep from the eyes of the policemen, 
so that they might not lead to her identification. Then the 
name she gave to Inspector Jealous was false; she was not Mary 
Weston. 

“‘This discovery would have damped the ardour of a less sym- 
pathetic and enthusiastic man than our reporter, and would have 
instilled in him a feeling of distrust, but it did not weaken his 
faith in her. She had been frank with him; she had told him 
that she desired to keep her name from the knowledge of the 
police ; the hesitation with which she had given the false name in 
the police station proved that she was not an adept in duplicity ; 
and, in addition, his brief association with her had inspired him 
with so much pity and confidence that it would have needed: 
stronger evidence to shake him. The longer he thought of her 
the firmer was his conviction that she was a lady of gentle culture, 
who had innocently been thrown into a cruel position, in which 
she had suffered some deep wrong. This in itself might not have 
been powerful enough to induce him to champion her cause, but 
what wooed and fixed him irresistibly was the strong impression 
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that there existed between her and M. Felix a link, which found, 
would lead to the clearing up of the mystery. 

“As the cab drew up at 21, Forston Street, Kentish Town, our 
reporter looked at his watch. It was two o'clock. Paying the 
cabman and dismissing him, he paused a moment to consider his 
position and its surroundings. 

‘“ The street was very quiet; not a soul was visible. The houses 
in it struck the mean between rich and poor ; some were two, some 
were three storeys in height, and the rents (our reporter is a judge 
in such matters) would vary between forty and sixty pounds a year. 
This was sufficiently respectable, and he was pleased that his errand 
had not landed him in a poorer locality. 

* But two o'clock in the morning. A strange hour to present 
himself for the first time, and under such suspicious circumstances, 
to a young lady waiting in anxious suspense for the return of her 
mother. It must be done, however, and the sooner done the 
better. He took out the latchkey, opened the street door, closed 
it behind him, and stood in the dark passage. He did not wait 
now; he knew that he must go straight on with his task. There- 
fore he lit a match, and by the aid of its light made his way to the 
first floor landing. There were two doors, one a side door which 
he supposed led to the smaller room, the other a larger door facing 
him, through the crevices im which he saw the gleam of a lamp or 
candle. He knocked gently and waited, holding in his hand the 
purse, the latchkey, the handkerchief, and the letter which the 
woman had given him. 

“Expedition now did not rest with him; it rested with the 
occupant of the chamber to which he desired admittance. But 
his gentle tapping, repeated again and again, met with no response. 
There was nothing for it but to try the handle. It turned in his 
hand, and the door was open. 

‘Still he paused upon the threshold, and said in his softest 
tones, ‘ Miss Constance! Miss Constance!’ He received no reply, 
but heard a gentle breathing. Boldly he entered the room and 
pushed the door behind him, but did not quite close it. 

‘‘ There was a lamp alight on the table, and before it a book, the 
pages of which were divided and held apart by a miniature in a 
gold frame. Leaning back in a chair, one arm hanging listlessly 
down, the other resting on the table, the fingers just touching the 
miniature, was a young girl, the beauty of whose face was posi- 
tively startling. Rather dark than fair, with features cut in the 
Greek mould, and long eyelashes veiling the sleeping eyes, with 
lips slightly parted, the picture was one upon which an artist 
would have loved to dwell. Her loosened hair, which was of a rich 
brown, hung upon her shoulders, but did not hide the exquisitely 
shaped ears; her hands were small and white, and the foot in a 
worked slipper which peeped beneath her dress, was as beautifully 
formed. In silence our reporter gazed and admired. 
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‘“‘ Truly puzzled was he how to act in a dilemma so bewildering. 
It was a contingency for which he had not mentally provided. 
Here he stood, a stranger, at two o’clock in the morning, in the 
presence of a young and lovely girl whose eyes had never rested on 
his face. What on earth was he to do? 

‘“‘ Her age could not have been more than seventeen or eighteen, 
and her likeness to the woman he had left in the Bow Street Police 
Station left no room to doubt that she was her daughter, the 
Constance he had come to see. He coughed, and shuffled his 
feet, and shifted a chair, but these movements did not arouse the 
sleeping beauty. She slept calmly on, her bosom gently rising 
and falling as she breathed. 

“ He ventured to approach close to the table. The book the 
young girl had been reading was Scott’s ‘ Ivanhoe,’ and the minia- 
ture lying on the page was that of a young man, presumably of 
the better class. There was something singular in the aspect of 
this young man’s eyes; they were open, but there was a vacant 
expression in them which, upon examining them more closely, led 
our reporter to suppose that the possessor was blind. 

‘* As his movements were ineffective in arousing the young girl 
to consciousness, our reporter, without any distinct idea as to how 
he should proceed with his task, laid the purse, the key, and the 
handkerchief on the table close to the girl’s hand. He retained 
the letter. : 

“Every moment that passed increased the awkwarIness of his 
position, and he now ventured to touch the sleeper’s arm. She 
moved slightly in her chair, and shifted the hand that rested upon 
the table so that it reached the miniature. Her fingers closed upon 
it. 

“‘ Again our reporter touched her arm, and in a low tone he called 
her by her name. The arm that had been hanging down was raised, 
and clasped his hand. ‘Mamma!’ she murmured, and she held 
his fingers with a tender clasp. ‘Really,’ thought our reporter, 
‘this is growing more and more perplexing.’ Presently, to his 
relief, her fingers relaxed, and he drew his released hand away. 
By this time he felt that bolder measures were necessary. Retreat- 
ing to the door he overturned a chair, and hastily stepped into the 
passage. The ruse was successful; the young girl started to her 
feet, and called out, ‘Mamma! Is that you?’ 

‘“‘ The answer she received was a tap at the door. Timidly she 
approached and opened it, but flew back into the room at the 
appearance of a stranger. 

“*Do not be alarmed,’ said our reporter, standing on the 
threshold ; ‘ I come as a messenger from your mother.’ 

‘** As a messenger from my mother ?’ she stammered, gazing at 
him from a safe distance in evident distress. ‘I do not under- 
stand you, sir. Do not come nearer to me, or I shall call for 
assistance.’ 
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‘“**T assure you there is no occasion,’ said our reporter. ‘I will 
not move a step into the room without your permission. Let me 
assure you that I feel my presence here as awkward as you must 
yourself; but I come, as I have said, from your mother, who has 
given me a letter for you. I am her friend, and she would be 
annoyed if you called unnecessarily for assistance. I sincerely 
apologize for my intrusion, but there was no help for it. Strange 
as is my appearance here, I come only in your mother’s interests 
and yours.’ 

«Indeed it is strange,’ said the young girl, ‘ and I cannot help 
feeling alarmed and distressed.’ 

‘Tt is natural you should,’ said our reporter, speaking, as he 
had spoken all through, in his most respectful tone, as a gentle- 
man would speak to a lady; ‘but read your mother’s letter. 
See——lI throw it as close to you as I can, and if you wish me to 
enter after you have read it, I will do so; not otherwise, upon my 
honour as a gentleman.’ 

‘“‘ He threw the letter into the room, but it did not quite reach 
her. With timid steps, keeping her eyes fixed upon our reporter, 
the young girl reached the letter, and quickly retreated to the 
position she deemed safe, from which she read what her mother 
had written. 

“‘¢ You may enter, sir,’ she said, ‘ but do not close the door.’ 

‘‘¢T will leave it open,’ said our reporter, and entered the room, 
but kept a little apart from the young girl, whom we will now ‘call 
by her proper name, Constance. 

‘“‘*T have been waiting up for my mother’s return, sir,’ she said, 
‘and I cannot even now understand her absence. Where did you 
leave her ?’ 

‘“**T may not answer your questions,’ replied our reporter.  ‘ It 
is at her own request I do not do so. She desired me to say that 
she wishes to communicate the good news to you herself, when she 
returns to-morrow. I cannot, as a gentleman, violate the confi- 
dence your mother reposed in me.’ 

“‘* You have nothing more to say, sir, and will leave me now, I 
hope.’ Then she murmured softly, ‘Good news! Oh, if I dared 
to hope it!’ 

“¢] will leave you this instant,’ said our reporter, and was about 
to do so when Constance’s eyes fell upon the purse, the key, and 
the handkerchief which he had deposited on the table. 

“*A moment, sir, I beg,’ she said. ‘ How came these here ? 
They are my mother’s!’ 

“* Yes, she gave them to me,’ said our reporter, with pardon- 
able duplicity, ‘ to hand them to you, in order that you might be 
satisfied I came from her, and that I am here only as her mes- 
senger.’ 

“©¢ Yes, I understand that, sir, but how came they here ?’ 

*“¢T must speak frankly,’ said our reporter, smiling. ‘ After 
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admitting myself into the house by means of the latchkey, I came 
upstairs and knocked at your door, but could not make myself 
heard. As I did not wish to arouse other people in the house I 
took the liberty of trying whether the door was locked. It was not, 
and I entered. Seeing you asleep I endeavoured by some slight 
sounds to awake you, but did not succeed. Then I placed the 
articles on the table, and overturning this chair, retreated from 
the room, to lessen any alarm you might feel at my appearance. 
And now, having fulfilled my mission, I will take my leave.’ 

“Only one more question, sir,’ said Constance imploringly. 
‘My mother is in no danger?’ 

*¢She is not. You will see her to-morrow, and I hope myself 
to see you again so that I may be justified in your eyes.’ 

“* You are justified already, sir, and I beg you to pardon me for 
my doubts. I must wait till the morning. My mother will come, 
will she not, in the morning ?’ 

** Does she not say in her letter that it will not be till the 
afternoon ?’ 

**QO, yes, I forgot, but I am confused and troubled. Will you 
see her before then ?’ 

“Yes, I have an appointment with her.’ 

‘*¢ Where, sir ?’ 

**T must not tell you. Remember the injunction your mother 
laid upon me. I have no alternative but to respect it.’ 

“*¢ You are right, sir. Pardon me.’ She held out her hand and 
our reporter advanced to take it; but she withdrew it before he 
touched it. Even now her doubts and fears were not dispelled. 
* Good-night, sir.’ 

“* Good-night,’ said our reporter, and turned to go. 

“But now it was his turn to linger. Something in the room 
which he had not before observed attracted him. It was a simple 
article enough, a red silk kerchief which might be worn round the 
neck. 

‘** Good-night, sir,’ repeated Constance. 

*** Good-night,’ he said. ‘ Excuse me.’ 

“Then he left the room. As he descended the stairs he heard 
the key turned in the door of Censtance’s room. 

“He did not call a cab when he reached the street; he had 
subject’ for thought, and like most men he could reflect with 
greater freedom and ease when his limbs were in motion. 

“A red silk handkerchief—merely that. Why should it have 
made so strong an impression upon him? The explanation might 
be far-fetched, but since he had pledged himself to the elucidation 
of the mystery of M. Felix he had become microscopical in his 
observation of trifles which might by some remote possibility have 
a bearing upon it. On the night of the death of M. Felix a man 
was seen escaping from the house in Gerrard Street in which M. 
Felix lived ; and this man wore round his neck a red scarf. It was 
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this coincidence which now occupied his thoughts. The possession 
of a red silk scarf was common enough ; thousands of persons in 
London could produce such an article, and shop windows abounded 
with them ; but this particular scarf, in connection with the ex- 
citing incidents of the night and in its indirect relation to the 
advertisement from the Evening Moon, which Constance’s mother 
had preserved with such care, suddenly assumed immense im- 
portance in the eyes of our reporter. His thoughts wandered to 
the scene on the Thames Embankment, and he felt himself be- 
coming morbidly anxious to know what it was that Constance’s 
mother had thrown into the river. That it had some connection 
with the mystery upon which he was engaged he had not the least 
doubt. Would its discovery, by throwing direct suspicion upon 
Constance’s mother, assist or retard the progress of his mission ? 
To-morrow would show, and he must await the event with patience. 
One reflection afforded him infinite satisfaction ; his hand, and his 
alone, of all ‘the millions of persons who had no absolute direct 
interest in it, was on the pulse of the mystery, and every step he 
took strengthened him in his resolution torun it to earth without 
the aid of the officials of Scotland Yard.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
HOW THE CHARGE WAS DISPOSED OF. 


“On the following morning, at half-past ten, our reporter pre- 
. sented himself at the Bow Street Police Court, and was allowed a 
private interview with Constance’s mother, whom we must for the 
present designate by the name she had assumed, Mrs. Weston. 
She looked worn and pale, but beneath these traces of physical 
fatigue our reporter observed in her an undefinable expression of 
moral strength which surprised him. He had yet to learn, as our 
readers have, that this woman’s delicate frame was ennobled by 
those lofty attributes of endurance and fortitude and moral power 
which in human history have helped to make both heroes and 
martyrs. 

“**¢ You, have passed a bad night,’ said our reporter commis- 
eratingly. . 

‘**In one sense I have,’ said Mrs. Weston, ‘ but hope and prayer 
have sustained me, and the inspector has been very kind to me. 
Tell me of my daughter.’ 

** He briefly related the particulars of his interview with Con- 
stance, but made no mention of the red silk scarf. She thanked 

. him with great sweetness for the trouble he had taken, and said 
she had .been wonderfully comforted by the belief that she had 
providentially met with so true a friend. 

‘¢¢ Time will prove,’ said our reporter, ‘ that you are not deceived 
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in your belief, but the manifestation of this proof will depend 
greatly upon yourself. To speak more precisely, in your hands 
appears to me to rest the power of accelerating events and of 
setting wrong things right. I am speaking partly in the dark, 
from a kind of spiritual intuition as it were, but when I strike a 
trail I have something of the bloodhound in me; innocence will 
find in me a firm champion, guilt I will pursue till I track it to its 
threshold.’ 

“The words were grandiloquent, it is true; but it was scarcely 
possible to doubt their sincerity. 

“‘¢ Tn resolving to confide thoroughly in you,’ said Mrs. Weston, 
gazing earnestly at him,‘ I am risking more than you can possibly 
imagine. I ara like a shipwrecked woman to whom a prospect of 
deliverence has suddenly appeared. I ask for no professions; I 
will trust you.’ 

“¢ You will live to thank the chance which has thrown us to- 
gether,’ said our reporter. ‘I devote myself to your cause heartily, 
in the conviction that I am championing the cause of right and 
innocence.’ 

‘“‘ Tears sprang in her eyes. ‘Shall I be released to-day ?’ 

***T am confident of it. I want to say a word to the inspector.’ 

“To Inspector Jealous, who was standing near, he expressed his 
thanks for the kindness he had shown Mrs. Weston. 

“¢ Well, you see,’ said the inspector, ‘in the first place it was 
enough that she is a friend of yours; in the second place, it was 
enough that she is lady. I can read signs; she does not belong to 
the classes we are in the habit of dealing with.’ 

‘“‘¢She does not,’ said ourreporter. ‘The whole affair is a mis- 
take, excusable enough on the part of the policeman, but regret- 
able because of the distress it has caused an innocent lady. I shall 
make no complaint against the policeman on the score of over- 
officiousness ; he was within his rights, and on abstract grounds is 
perhaps to be commended for his mistaken zeal.’ 

“‘It was a wise and prudent speech, and the inspector, already 
kindly disposed, conveyed it, before the case was called on, 
to the ears of the policeman who had made the charge. Assured 
that no attempt would be made to bring him into disrepute, he 
toned down his evidence considerably, and himself assisted in the 
dismissal of the case, the brief particulars of which we extract from 
our police columns: 

‘“* G@ROUNDLESS CHARGE.—Mary Weston, a woman of respectable 
appearance, was charged with attempting to commit suicide. 
Constable 382 C said that he was on duty on the Thames Em- 
bankment last night about 12 o’clock when he saw the woman 
standing on the stone parapet close to Cleopatra’s Needle. Draw- 
ing near to her he heard a splash in the water, and the woman was 
falling forward when he seized her and pulled her away. A 
gentleman in court laid hold of the woman at the same time, and 
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assisted him in preventing her from carrying out her purpose. The - 
gentleman referred to, Mr. Robert Agnold, one of the reporters 
upon the Evening Moon, and also a properly qualified solicitor, 
said he appeared for the accused, who distinctly denied that she 
had any intention of committing suicide. He was himself a wit- 
ness of the occurrence, and was convinced that the constable, who 
had behaved very well throughout the affair, had acted under a 
mistaken impression. The magistrate asked the constable what 
caused the splash? The constable replied something the accused 
threw into the river. The magistrate: ‘Did you see what it was ?’ 
The constable: ‘No.’ Mr. Agnold: ‘I should state that the 
accused admits throwing something into the river, and that in the 
act of doing so she overbalanced herself and so aroused the con- 
stable’s suspicions. Whatever it was that she threw away it was 
her own property and presumably valueless, and although her 
action was open to an eccentric construction, it could go no farther 
than that. She had a perfect right to do what she pleased with 
what belonged to her.’ The constable said that search had been 
made for it, but it had not been found. The woman went quietly 
to the station, but refused to give her address. She was not known 
to the police, and there was no evidence of her having been 
charged before. The magistrate, to the accused: ‘ Have you any 
trouble that urged you to put an end to your life?’ The accused, 
whose speech was distinguished by great modesty and refinement: 
‘I have troubles, as other people have, but none that could impel 
me to an act so sinful. Nothing was farther from my thoughts 
than the attempt with which I am charged. I have done no 
wrong.’ Mr. Agnold: ‘ Apart from my position as her professional 
adviser, I will answer for her in every way.’ The magistrate: 
‘ She is discharged.’ 

“It was half-past twelve when Mrs. Weston and our reporter 
issued from the police court. They walked in silence towards 
Leicester Square, which at this time of the day is comparatively 
quiet. Mrs. Weston looked around inquiringly. 

*** Do you know where we are ?’ asked our reporter. 

‘** No,’ she replied. 

“*¢ Then you are not well acquainted with London ? 

© © Not very well.’ 

“* This is Leicester Square. We are not far from Gerrard Street, 
Soho, where M. Felix was found dead.’ A tremor passed through 
her, and the hand which rested upon our reporter’s arm pressed it 
convulsively. He did not pursue the subject, but said, ‘ All’s well 
that ends well. Your daughter will see you earlier than she ex- 
pects. You will go straight home, I suppose ?’ 

“* Not straight. I am fearful of being followed. Heaven knows 
whether I shall be able to accomplish the task that lies before me, 
but whatever I do must be done without drawing notice upon 
myself. I will not disguise from you that I have innocently placed 
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myself in a false position, and that I am in danger. I cannot 
explain my words at this moment ; I am anxious to see my beloved 
child ; but I must repeat what I have said to you before, that no 
sin or guilt lies at my door.’ 

‘“**T understand that, and I will bide your time. You are afraid 
that we are being watched. I see no one in sight who can be 
dogging us, but I can provide against the remotest possibility if 
you will allow me to accompany you part of the way.’ 

‘‘ She accepted his services gratefully, and he hailed a cab, the 
driver of which he directed to proceed in an opposite direction to 
Forston Street, Camden Town. When the cab had gone a couple 
of miles they alighted and walked the length of two or three 
streets, our reporter: keeping a sharp look out; then another cab 
was hailed, which drove them to Camden Town, about a quarter of 
a mile from Forston Street. They walked together to within 50 
yards of No. 21, and then Mrs. Weston paused. 

*‘¢ You wish me to leave you here,’ said our reporter. ‘Shall I 
see you again soon ?’ 

“This evening at eight o’clock,’ she replied, ‘if you will call 





upon me.’ 
“<¢T will be punctual.’ 
“¢T ought to tell you before you go,’ she said in a low tone, j 


‘that the name I gave at the police station is not my own. I was 
justified in giving a false name ; otherwise the knowledge of my— 
my disgrace might have reached my daughter.’ 

‘“‘¢'You use a wrong term,’ said our reporter, ‘ no disgrace what- 
ever attaches to you. Good-bye till this evening.’ 

‘“‘ He shook hands with her and walked briskly away. He had 
nothing of importance to attend to in the office of the Evening 
Moon, but he was expected to present himself there, and it was 
necessary that he should arrange to have the afternoon and even- 
ing free. This being settled, he turned towards Gerrard Street, 
with the intention of calling upon Mrs. Middlemore, to ascertain 
whether anything fresh had transpired. He knocked vainly at the 
door, however ; Mrs. Middlemore was not in the house. At the 
bottom of Gerrard Street he encountered Sophy. 

“¢ Ah, Sophy,’ he said, ‘I have just been to your house.’ 

“*s°Ave yer?’ said Sophy, sidling up to him. ‘Aunty ain’t at 
’ome.” 

*** So I discovered. Where is she ?’ 

“** At the perlice station,’ answered the girl. 

**¢ Anything wrong ?’ 

“<¢T don’t know.’ 

* «But what has she gone for ?’ 

* ¢Tt’s about Mr. Felix.’ 

**¢ About Mr. Felix!’ he exclaimed. 

‘© So she ses.’ 

“*But what is the meaning of it, Sophy ?’ 
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“*¢T can’t tell yer. All I know is I meets aunty with a face like 
pickled cabbage, running and blowing and ’olding ’er sides, and I 
arks ’er what she’s in sech a hurry aa “It’s about poor Mr. 
Felix,” she ses, as well as she could speak; she was that out of 
breath she could ’ardly git ’er words out. “They've found out 
somethink, and they’ve sent for me to the perlice station. You go 
’ome at once and wait till I come back.” “’Ow shall I get in?” I 
arks ; aunty never gives me the door key; ketch ’er doing that! 
Ow shall I get in?” ‘“There’s a gent there,” ses aunty, “as ‘ll open 
the door for yer.” I goes and knocks, and as no gent comes and 
opens the door for me I takes a walk.’ 

**¢ Ts that all you know, Sophy ?’ 

“*That’s all. I don’t keep nothink from you—not likely!’ 

“¢ Can you tell me the name of the police station ?’ 

6 Q, yes, I can tell yer that. Bow Street.’ 

* Our reporter did not wait to exchange any further words, but 
hastened as fast as he could to the Bow Street Police Court. He 
was quite close to it when a constable accosted him. 

“¢T was coming for you at the Evening Moon office, sir,’ said 
the constable. ‘The inspector sent me.’ 

‘*¢ What does he want ?’ asked our reporter. 

‘“‘¢ They’ve fished up something from the river. He thought 
you would like to see it.’ 

*¢T should.’ 

‘* As he entered the doors his coat was plucked by Mrs. Middle- 
more. 

*¢ Ah, Mrs. Middlemore,’ he said hastily, ‘I will speak to you 
presently. Don’t go away; I will be out in a minute or two.’” 


(To be continued.) 
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THE MAID OF ORLEANS: JOAN OF ARC. 
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ge the early part of the fifteenth century, in the village” of 
Domremy, between Neufchateau and Vaucouleur, situated 
in the valley of the Meuse, a humble peasant’s cottage might 
be found, surrounded by poplar trees, and of lowly aspect. 
Domremy was situated near the borders of Loraine and Cham- 


pagne. 

4 that small tenement, Joan of Arc first saw the light. Her 
parentage was as humble as her fame is immortal. She was one 
of five children, the elder of two daughters, her father an honest 
tiller of the soil and a pious Catholic, who brought his children 
up in the paths of virtue and religion. From childhood his eldest 
daughter, Joan, born in 1412, had been accustomed to lead an 
active life of labour in the open air. She could drive the plough, 
harrow the land, sow the grain and reap the field, tend the horses, 
or milk the kine, as easily as she could spin in the winter or 
clean the cottage. She spent her youth in such innocent and 
useful pursuits, and one must fain believe with no thoughts 
beyond her parents’ home. 

Intelligence travelled slowly in those days, yet rumours of wars 
had reached Domremy from time to time; and every now and 
then the sight of wounded soldiers (too ill to remain with their 
comrades) journeying home, would bring before the villagers in a 
realistic form the calamities of the world outside its quiet limits. 

For many years Joan felt no sort of interest in the war. 
Religion made up the sum total of her young existence. 

The village churchyard and church stood near her home. 
When not engaged in her farm or in-door duties, Joan was 
oftener than elsewhere to be seen kneeling before Our Lady’s 
shrine, at Belmont Church, a place near Domremy. 

The world, for even in a village there are spirits who scoff at 
what they neither sympathize with nor understand, ready to do 
the devil’s work by throwing ridicule on piety, laughed at Joan’s 
religious feelings; some of them were thoughtless about such 
things, and the sight of Joan on her knees before the Crucifix 
rebuked their own want of religion. A gentle girl, she would 
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parry their jests and not heed their taunts, yet in spite of their 
laughter, all the girls and boys loved and respected her for her 
simple consistent character. 

The traditions about her girlhood are many. Some are far too 
improbable for credence, but much remains unchallenged to 
indicate that from the date of her thirteenth year, Joan believed 
herself to be endowed by a mission from Heaven. With the 
humility of a perfectly pure character, at first the pious girl 
dreamt not of the high nature of her future work. The aspira- 
tions of her enthusiastic nature she kept silently in her own heart. 

She believed herself called to do God’s will in some special 
manner, but at first she did not know how she was to be called 
upon to do it. Grave and serious by nature, the maiden waited, 
as Mary may have tarried while carrying in her bosom the 
Incarnate Son of God, till the summons came. 

When at length the visions that came to her at night at last 
assumed a definite shape, no wonder that the message they 
brought was of war! Had not her very cradle been rocked to the 
sounds of wailing and grief at the ravages of war, and through the 
tears of the widow and the orphan had not the child (in years 
little other) learnt the cruelties of the battle field, although done 
in the name of glory ! 

Civil War was at hand when Joan first heard the voices within 
her simple heart telling her to “save her King,” to “save 
France,” to “rescue her fellow-countrymen.” But how? The 
visions came at night. Sometimes they left her at daybreak, and 
at others they stayed with her by day. 

She kept them secret, fearing ridicule and discouragement, until 
the time came, when, unable to resist their voices, the reiterated 
call was for action. Imagine the struggle in her own mind! How 
could she go away from Domremy? How could she, who had 
never left her mother’s side since childhood, encounter war’s 
great horrors? One moment she would feel it impossible, and 
shrink even in thought from taking such a step, and alarmed and 
uneasy, seeking refuge again in prayer! Another time enthusiasm 
and her belief in the visions would triumph over a maiden’s fears. 
This conflict lasted long. Other maidens, too, had visions at that 
period; but none were so resolute or determined as Joan, when, 
giving no longer heed to the agonized entreaties of her father 
and mother, unable to comprehend how their young and gentle 
_ daughter could even dream of such a step, she felt the hour was 
come to obey as well as to listen, and to go. Joan had a vision ; 
view it as we may in a practical age, discarding romance and 
sentiment, we are forced to own, it was no common dream that 
led her on to action. Her uncle lived near Domremy. She went 
. first of all to him, and begged him to conduct her to the dauphin, 
_ Charles VII. 

Carried away against his more sober judgment by Joan’s 
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entreaties, her uncle reluctantly consented to take his niece to a 
nobleman in the neighbourhood, and when arrived at the castle, 
Joan unfolded her plans to the owner. 

The Sire de Baudricourt thought that the girl was insane. 

** Who has put these ideas into your head,” he inquired of the 
young girl who stood modestly before him. 

‘* My Master,” Joan replied, in a simple voice. ‘He has bid 
me crown the dauphin king at Rheims.” 

‘‘ And who is your Master?” said the astonished Sire de Baudri- 
court. 

* The King of Heaven,” was the reply. 

Her uncle then took her home, her parents believed that she 
was out of her senses. They watched her narrowly and tried to 
divert her thoughts by other designs, endeavouring to persuade 
Joan to marry. Nothing, however, really moved her from her 
project. She was silent, and resumed her usual occupations, but 
the one idea, the hope and dream of her pure soul never left her. 
She was to save France, and it would be so she knew. She 
believed the voices that whispered this to her while others slept. 
Day by day she thought over it all, and never once in her heart 
abandoned her dream. 

We may consider this the wild enthusiasm of a mystic, but we 
cannot fail to admire the tenacity of her purpose. The many 
dreams and aspirations of youth—where are they as we advance 
on through life to the one goal of all humanity? Are they not 
all flown, tarnished by contact with the world, the Ideal shattered 
by the Real, our purer hopes defeated by the baser needs of life ? 
But the thoughts of the young leave their mark on the character 
of the man, and happy the parents who can see that all is right 
with God in their children’s hearts and minds! 

Although supposed by the Sire de Baudricourt to be insane, 
Joan henceforward did not give up her project. Her father and 
mother watched her to prevent her leaving home for a second 
time. No one except her uncle believed in her, but she believed 
in herself, and that confidence sustained her hopes. Faith never 
failed her till the Dream became reality and her visions true. 
Her uncle helped her once more. He pretended that his wife 
was ill, and invited his niece to assist him in taking care of her. 
Her parents gave their consent to her visit, and she started off, 
not betraying in any way her firm resolution not to return. Tears 
ran down her face as she left Domremy, but she never faltered. 
“Had I had a hundred fathers,” she declared afterwards, “I 
should have gone.” “Love asks faith, Faith needs firmness,” says 
the old proverb. This saying well illustrates Joan’s character. 

At the time that Joan left home, Agincourt had been fought 
and won. Henry V., ardent for glory, determined to invade 
France. Harfleur, a principal port of Normandy in those days, 
fell after a resistance of forty days before the English Hero. Its 
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heroic resistance did not enlist Henry’s pity for the besieged, and 
he put all to death. 

He wished to push on into the heart of France, but his troops 
were wearied out, so that prudence pointed to his retreat by way 
of Calais. The English, principally archers, got as far as Agin- 
court, and having been guided by a French peasant, crossed over 
the Seine safely. 

The French were always valiant. They met Henry at Agin- 
court, and were burning with ardour and anxious to cut the late 
victorious army to pieces. The odds were great; on one side the 
flower and chivalry of France, and on the other a disorganized, 
tired, foot-sore, ill-clad and disheartened body of archers. No 
wonder victory seemed sure for the French. 

Agincourt Castle stood on a large plain, the very site for a 
battle, and there, stretched out in formidable array, the Saxons 
saw with dismay the immense numbers of their enemies, and 
became panic-stricken. The Normans, the royal Dukes of Bur- 
gundy among them, were (on their side) confident of success, and 
the clear still air resounded with the cries of victory that they 
shouted out on realizing the small number of their opponents. 

Panic-stricken, the English fell on their knees to implore the 
aid of Heaven to save ie ; but Henry, his courage the more 
undaunted because it was the hour of danger, stepped out of the 
ranks, and holding up his sword high in the air, swore before 
them all: 

“I have archers enough! Not one more do I need; and, by 
Heaven ! ere to-morrow’s sun be set, I will prove my words to be 
true ones!” 

Their leader’s spirited words encouraged the English archers, 
while their captains advised them, instead of losing heart, to pass 
the night before the conflict in sober preparations. The archers, 
seeing the wisdom of this, did not waste precious time (as the 
French, over-confident of victory, were doing in carouses and 
drinking), but prepared by making ready for the conflict, each 
archer seeing to the tips of his arrows and the edge of his battle- 
axe. 

Henry retired early to rest, and when he appeared at dawn 
next day, how grand he must have looked, as with his lance in 
his hand, made of wood cut in Cyprus, and, in Chaucer’s words, 
with “the head full sharpy ground,” he addressed his soldiers in 
tones that never faltered, and with a mien that was so imposing 
that his very presence inspired confidence in his hearers! 

* Deserve to-day, soldiers, the welcome that your wives and 
children will give you when we reach England!” he cried. 

The cheer that answered his heroic words died away as Henry 
turned, with unflinching gaze scanning with his bright blue eyes 
the long line of French troops before him. ; 

There it was, drawn up before his sight, the knights in rich 
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‘ armour, their steeds covered with gold and silver accoutrements— 
a truly dazzling array. 
Brave, proud, triumphant men, the Normans presented an all 
too striking contrast to Henry’s ill-clothed archers, barefooted, 
~ exhausted and famishing, demoralized by insufficient rest and the 
perils they had encountered on the way to Agincourt. The con- 
trast did not dismay their leader. Genius rises above obstacles 
’ and difficulties that appal ordinary minds. 

The clear-headed king saw at one glance that ill-clothed, ill- 
fed and fatigued as were his soldiers, they had one advantage 
over their opponents. It was bad, foggy, damp weather, and the 
plain was nothing but a slippery bog. The English archers were 
bare-footed, and being accustomed to bad weather in their own 
country, would not slip down on the morass, while the heavily- 
laden, over-weighted French chargers, impeded by the mud, 
refused to obey their riders’ guidance, when the generals in com- 
mand ordered an advance. Henry was right. Had the day but 
been fine and the plain firm, the knights would have won the day 
for France ; but the ground being boggy, the poor horses as they 
attempted to advance only sank deeper and deeper in the mire, 
those who rode them losing heart and courage as they encountered, 
without the power of resistance, a shower of arrows flying in 
every direction in their midst. Panic followed disorder. The 
Frenchmen’s steeds, irritated by the arrows, plunged and reared 
back among the soldiers advancing behind them, while the latter, 
blinded by the charge and dispersed by the horses, fled in every 
direction. 

The victory decided the fate of France. Paris capitulated, and 
Henry’s cause gained ground. 

Charles VI., then king of France, was half insane, the nobles 
were divided into factions. An ignominious treaty, signed at 
Troyes in 1420, gave Henry the Princess Catherine of France as 
his wife, made the English king Regent during Charles the VI.’s 
lifetime and King at his decease. 

Henry VI. of England was Catherine’s son. While besieg- 
ing Cosne, in 1422, Henry fell ill and died, enjoining on his 
death-bed that the English should never renounce their French 
Conquests, and leaving his little son to the care of the Duke of 
Bedford and Earl of Warwick. 

Thus there became two pretenders to the French throne— 
' Henry VI., a mere infant, and the dauphin, Charles VII. 

War had devastated the land which the peasants were too hope- 
less to till or cultivate. Factions among the nobles preventing 
union, which is force, no light seemed visible on the horizon, till 
as suddenly as day breaks over the hill tops, gilding with golden 
’ light mountain scenery, and the rising sun disperses the shadows 
_of night, came through God’s aid restored courage to the heart of 
Charlemagne and St.Louis,by the humble means of a peasant maiden. 
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But Joan had much to encounter first of all. The incredulity 
with which the inhabitants of a neighbouring town at first met 
her, vanished before her firmness. They gave her money and arms, 
and led her to John of Metz—a knight in command of one of the 
many camps round Vaucouleur. 

“Who sent you? Who put this into your head?” inquired 
the knight. 

“ God,” said Joan. 

“Then,” said John of Metz, “I will lead you myself to the 
king. When can you be ready to depart ?” 

“Better now than later; better later than never,” was Joan’s 
" reply. 

tof course this incident aroused a great deal of wonder. Many 
in the fifteenth century still believed in the black art, and so 
some attributed her visions to the devil. 

The Governor of Vaucouleur took his confessor with him to 
see her, but after a long interview the priest acknowledged Joan 
to be a simple, guileless maiden. Enthusiasm is catching, and 
while some scoffed, others believed in her mission, and at length 
- the Duke of Loraine sent for her. 

The duke, a man of the world, believed her to be an impostor, 
but he said he would see her and judge for himself. Clad in a 
suit of armour and accompanied by her uncle, she presented her- 
self before that powerful nobleman. . 

The duke could not make so strange a maiden out. He did not 
believe in her, but on the other hand he thought her good and 
simple, and dismissed her kindly, giving her a horse and money. 
Henceforward all obstacles vanished. The World listens to 
enthusiasm when supported by money; the governor gave her a 
pass, two knights—John of Metz and Bertrand de Poulengy—and 
a small escort accompanying her. 

The people having adopted her ideas, with the fickleness of the 
uneducated, ran to extremes. They accompanied her part of the 
way, declaring that she ran great risks owing to the state of tur- 
moil and discord then existing throughout France. 

“Fear not,” cried Joan, “I need no aid from man, God will 
protect me!” 

In spite of her courage, her journey to Chison, where the 
dauphin held his court, was perilous. The country swarmed 
with English soldiers. To avoid collisions the little band travelled 
by night, taking unfrequented and circuitous roads. They reached 
Touraine safely, and halted at Gien. They did not hide the 
object of their journey, so that the court heard of Joan’s mission 
through the reports that preceded her. But at Chinon there 
were fresh difficulties. She had petitioned the dauphin to 
see her in a letter preceding her arrival. Many of his courtiers 
dissuaded Charles from receiving her, alleging that beneath 
her simple garb she probably carried the weapons of assassi- 
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nation. The dauphin therefore told Joan’s messenger to bid 
the maiden tell his nobles her errand. At that time the Earl of 
Salisbury, at the head of an English army, was besieging Orleans, 
and the dauphin was in great anxiety as to its fate. 

After many delays, for all things come to those who know how 
to wait, Joan was admitted into Charles’s presence. 

There is a dignity about simplicity, and though it was a trying 
ordeal for a young girl totally unused to court life to find herself 
in a courtly atmosphere, she comported herself as if she had been 
from youth accustomed to talk with kings and princes. : 

Joan had always declared she would recognize the dauphin 
among any number of courtiers, and to attest the truth of her 
mission she was put to the proof. 

The king, simply attired, concealed himself behind his lords, as 
Joan (who had never seen him before) came into the hall. 

She went direct to him, and kneeling down exclaimed, “ God 
preserve you, good king!” 

“Tam not the king,” said Charles; “there he is,” pointing to 
one of his courtiers. 

Joan did not hesitate, but bowed again. “Sire,” said she respect- 
fully, “ you are the king and none other.” 

Charles, though astonished, refused for some days to believe in 
her mission. She was subjected to the strictest cross-examina- 
tion, but came out triumphantly through all. 

Her beauty and dignity imposed belief in her words among the 
lower orders, who were carried away by her confidence in her own 
powers. They shouted that a miracle was about to save Orleans, 
and that Joan was the person who was divinely called upon to 
perform it. 

Charles at last gave in. He saw her and gave Joan, who had 
adopted male garment as more in accordance with her errand, a 
splendid suit of armour and an escort to Orleans. 

What a moment! The hour of success had at length (after so 
many conflicts mentally and morally overcome, believed in by 
her king) arrived. Her dominion over the minds of her escort 
was supreme. She carried a consecrated banner in her hand, and 
every morning she induced the troops to chant hymns to Jesus 
Christ and the Blessed Virgin ! 

When she came to Blois on her way, it was more like a pilgrim- 
age than a martial troop. When she azrived before Orleans the 
half-famished garrison had already begun to treat with the English 
with a view to surrender. Joan was descried from the walls of 
Orleans. They had heard rumours of her mission. They at once 
believed that a miracle had saved them. They joined from the 
battlements in the hymns that Joan’s soldiers were chanting as 
she and her rough followers came in sight. 

The English besiegers were few in number, because after so 
many victories they had begun to despise their opponents. 
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They caught the enthusiasm Joan’s reputation inspired. In vain 
their leaders urged them to overcome the terror with which her 
presence inspired them ; they called out, “It was fighting Heaven 
to resist the maid!” 

Joan showed no foolish feminine fears in battle, although 
when wounded by an English arrow she wept from pain as the 
surgeons extracted the barb. 

Fort after fort wastaken. Only one remained in English hands, 
the French general hesitating before attacking it. “Do as I bid 
you,” Joan cried. ‘When my banner touches the wall you shall 
enter the fort.” 

The English, few in number, fought valiantly, but the following 
day raised the siege. Orleans was free! The first act that Joan 
performed, as amid the acclamations of the army she entered the 
city, was to visit the churches and thank God for having permitted 
her mission to be successful. 

Rude soldiers joined in the ardent prayers she poured out, and 
gave up, at her bidding, their oaths and profanity, so great was 
her influence, so popular her cause! 

The deliverance of Orleans in a week, after a seven months’ 
siege, naturally occasioned the greatest revulsion of feeling in 
Joan’s favour. ; 

Those who had previously laughed at her pretensions admitted 
her claims to national gratitude, and her progress from Orleans 
to Loches, where Charles VII. held his court, resembled that of a 
queen. 

The king welcomed her gratefully, but the petty jealousy of his 
courtiers kept her for a long time from free access to his presence. 

Adulation failed to change her simple, pure nature ; she remained 
uncorrupted by court life, while her soul detested the deceit that 
she saw practised around her. 

Thoroughly straightforward and simple, she could not under- 
stand Charles’s hesitation, prompted as it was by the selfish advice 
of his courtiers. 

In vain the acceptance of honours and rewards were pressed 
upon her. 

‘‘ Let me fulfil my errand,” was her only answer. ‘I shall then 
go home, see my parents, and tend my herds. I do not want 

vours.” All that she desired was the final realization of her 
dream—the coronation of Charles, at Rheims, as King of France, 
for which object she had left her home, kith and kin. 

When at length Charles consented to see her alone, she threw 
herself at his feet. : 

“Sire,” cried she, in such passionate accents the king could not 
withstand the entreaty, “hesitate no more! Come and receive 
your crown at Rheims!” At the sight of her lovely earnest face, 
her belief in herself carrying conviction to the French king as he 
listened to her words, he yielded. He exclaimed that he did 
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believe all that she said, and that he placed his fate unreservedly 
in Joan’s hands. 

The French generals wished to remain on the Loire. Joan’s 

‘firmness again won the day. A large number followed her from 
Gien to Troyes till they reached Rheims. Everywhere her pre- 
sence seemed to produce enthusiasm. 

Joan had many temptations, but she passed through them un- 
harmed and safe, her purity and piety guarding her virtue among 
the rude warriors of those dark middle ages. When her enemies 
—for success always has its detractors—spread evil reports about 
her she only said, “ Lord have mercy on them, and change their 
souls.” 

The ready oath died away in her presence, while her life was as 
pure and innocent as when in earliest childhood she had lain on 
her little cot beneath the lowly roof of her parents’ home at 
Domremy. The supreme hour came. Charles was crowned at 
Rheims in the presence of all his court and greatest nobles, Joan 
by his side. 

‘‘ Sire,” she exclaimed, kneeling, “‘ by God’s aid I have led you 
safely here. You are King of France, and you alone.” 

She knew with instinctive good sense that before the high altar 
at Rheims her mission ended. She begged the king to allow her 
to return home to the charge of her flocks. 

She had shown England and France that it was possible by the 
mere force of an earnest faith in God to accomplish what a 
nation’s arms had failed to do. She wished to return to obscurity, 
and to live no other life than the peaceful one of old, “ where she 
would die happy, when her hour came, even if forgotten.” 

But it no longer suited Charles and his advisers to let the Maid 
of Orleans depart. 

The English army, beaten by a peasant girl, had lost its 
prestige ; but it still held Paris. In spite of Joan’s wiser counsels 
to subdue the whole of Normandy first, Paris was attacked by 
Charles. 

The English, under Bedford, had been reinforced. They had 
recovered the first shock, occasioned by the loss of Orleans, and 
Charles was repulsed with loss, and compelled to retreat behind 
the Loire. 

During the French attack on Paris Joan was wounded. She 
had consented to remain with the army, but though she fought 
with her usual courage, it was with the fatal consciousness that 
she was no longer fulfilling her mission, Her spirit flagged as 
she saw the courtiers and generals around her distrusting the 
powers that she no longer dared declare “were from God,” and 
though the people, faithful to their deliverer, still flocked round 
her banner, her good sense predicted that the hour was at hand 
when even the populace would cease to believe in her. She knew 

she could no longer command success, and who so quick to 
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demolish the Idol of the hour as an untutored, wild and un- 
reasoning Mob. 

The presentiment that Joan is said to have felt that she had 
only “one year to live” was fatally verified at Compiégne, where 
she was taken prisoner by a Picardy archer, after she had vainly 
resisted. The archer tore her off her charger, and, seeing the 
value of his captive, sold her to the Bastard of Vendomme, who, 
in his turn, sold her to the English. 

The English pretended to believe that Joan’s success had been 
due to witchcraft, and Pierre Cauchon, Bishop of Beauvais, was 
enjoined to interrogate the maiden upon her supposed intercourse 
with the devil. Her judges did all they could to baffle the 
peasant girl by the most searching questions. 

“Do you believe,” they asked, “ you are in a state of peace ?” 

‘Tf I am not,” was her calm and simple answer, “God will put 
me into it; if I am, God will keep me in it.” 

When told that her capture showed that God had forsaken her, 
she said, “ It is God’s will; it is right.” 

They threatened her with all the terrors of the Church. 

“I had far rather die,” cried Joan, “ than renounce what I have 
done by God’s command.” 

When the hearing of the mass was taken away from her, she 
declared her firm belief that ““God would make her hear without 
their aid.” 

Where was Charles VII. while this unhappy girl was under- 
going the tortures of the Inquisition? Alas! for human grati- 
tude! All that she had done for him and France was forgotten 
by that weak monarch, and Joan, once given up to the English, 
was lost. 

In prison she prayed for France, and made an attempt to escape 
by leaping from the turret of her dungeon. Although much 
stunned by her fall (the turret was sixty feet in height from the 
ground), she recovered after being picked up insensible; but her 
memory was gone. She did not remember having jumped from 
the wall. 

Hapless, forsaken maiden! The iron must indeed have entered 
into her soul while she was tortured and subjected to those gross 
indignities! She was even confined in an iron cage. When 
liberated from that irksome prison, it was only to be thrown into 
another darker dungeon, loaded with chains, and guarded by five of 
the lowest soldiers, whose gross insults were as galling to her pure 
spirit as the hard fetters were to her tender body. 

The English were determined that Joan should die, and also 
that by dishonouring her fair fame, they might lessen the popular 
belief in the dignity of her mission. 

Their national prestige had been lost through her aid, and Paris 
hesitated before giving her sanction to the young King Henry’ 
coronation within her walls. 
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Her trial began on the ninth of January, 1431. She was con- 
demned to death, the place of her execution to be Rouen. 

To the last Joan believed Charles VII. would save her. No 
gratitude existed in that weak monarch’s breast. He made no 
effort to avert her fate. 

King Henry’s court had been established at Rouen by the 
Regent Bedford. 

In the middle of the market place, close to the cathedral, Joan’s 
scaffold was erected. 

It was purposely made of stone, raised very high. All the 
crowd should witness the deed, for the English dreaded her influence 
even when she should have died. They were afraid the populace 
would think a miracle had saved her, and that the saints and 
angels whom she so fondly trusted in had in her last hour in her 
passion aided her. Ah! no doubt they did—but not as her 
enemies dreaded—by her escape from death. Angels were there, 
no doubt, to carry her pure spirit into glory, not perishable, but 
eternal! A huge pile of faggots was on the scaffold—over it an in- 
scription denouncing her as a witch and heretic. 

* Burn me quickly,” she cried, when first she heard her doom, 
declaring she had far rather die a thousand deaths by the stake 
than be beheaded. She abandoned her male attire. She wished 
to have and obtained a long gown of white material to come down 
and hide her feet. Two faithful friends, a friar named Martin and 
a soldier called Massierés, went with her to the scaffold. 

No sobs from her tender girlish lips were heard. Two large tears 
rolled down her cheeks, and those nearest to her heard the words, 
* Rouen! Rouen ! alas thy walls! I have great fear lest you suffer 
for my death!” 

The old market we linger in in the present day, recalling with 
a blush the tragedy it witnessed in the fifteenth century—how 
bright it looks now! 

The fishwives in their tall Norman caps and long gold earrings 
and picturesque petticoats enliven the scene, yet we shudder as we 
recollect how the same place must have looked then. No chat- 
tering peasants, only a sullen, gloomy crowd come to gaze on the 
death throes of an innocent peasant girl ! 

Six scaffolds on that May day were there. One held the Car- 
dinal of Winchester’s throne, one other was for the preacher, three 
for the guards and officers of justice, and one for Joan’s execu- 
tion. 

When Joan firmly ascended the stone scaffold she gazed round, 
meeting on every side the scornful gaze of those men whom she had 
once daunted, now anxious to hear their foe crying out for mercy 
and pity. 

A long sermon preceded the execution. The preacher invoked 
the curse of Heaven on Joan’s innocent head. She heard neither 
the curses nor the voice that invoked them. 
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The victim was on her knees, her hands clasped in prayer, 
calling on divine aid. She believed in the saints she called on; 
one is sure that they helped her ! 

“Pray for me! Priez pour moi !” she cried in a pathetic voice, 
and with so touching, earnest and uplifted a gaze, yet so firm a 
bearing, that in that terrible time even the stern Cardinal himself 
could not hear it unmoved. Joan called out she wished to kiss 
the crucifix before she died. None was at hand. The flames 
were ascending higher and higher, and an English soldier hearing 
her cry for “ the Cross ! the Cross!” broke astick and made one out 
of it whieh he held up in his hand and handed up to Joan,who pressed 
it to her bosom. She entreated the Friar Martin to leave her, for 
the flames were ascending higher and higher. First her feet were 
burnt, and then her long white robe. She prayed, but she never 
murmured. Even in that agony her last thought was “ France,” 
her last cry “ Jesus.” The populace stood gazing till all was over, 
and the pure body of a purer soul consumed to ashes. Remorse 
then fell upon them. The deed done struck them with horror. They 
shouted out, * Nous sommes perdus/ We have burnt a saint!” 
Ah! it was a terrible blot on English honour! nor was it un- 
avenged. Joan’s death was the first signal for the decay of 
English power in France. Ten years later only Normandy re- 
mained in English hands. It was a wonderful historical episode. 
“A heart unspotted is not easily daunted,” says Shakespeare, and 
that may. well be the motto appropriate to the story of Joan of 
Are, “ The Maid of Orleans.” —_- 











A VALENTINE. 


THE daffodils shall nod and dance, 
Aslant upon the windy lea, 

And the pale primroses enhance 
The fulness of the vernal'glee ; 

But fairer, tenderer than they 

Is my sweet Valentine to-day. 


The crimson roses shall unfold 
Their odorous magnificence, 
And sweet lipped clover, strong and bold, 
Scent all the field, from fence to fence ; 
But brighter, lovelierithan they 
Is my sweet Valentine to-day. 


The holly-berries gleaming red 
Shall fill the house with Christmas mirth. 
And spotless snow shall softly spread 
A virgin-mantle o’er the earth ; 
But gladder and more pure than they 
Is my sweet Valentine to-day. 
FAYR MADOC. 
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IN TWO PARTS. 





PART I. 
HER LOVER. 


DELICIOUS Riviera sky, with just a dash of cobalt here and 
there and a sprinkle of fleecy cloud tempering the noontide 
heat. : 
The roses are blushing beneath the ardent eye of the Sun-God ; 
pale blossoms of oleander and orange are scenting the air, and the 
purple waters of the Mediterranean sparkle under the amber 
light. 
an such an hour as must have suggested the “ Dolce far 
niente.” 

But Avice Dare cares nothing for the sapphire skies, the 
golden rays, the perfume of a thousand flowers, or the soothing 
monotone of the lapping waves. She stands with her hands in 
her lover’s clasp, and she knows that a year must elapse before 
she will feel this lingering clinging clasp again. A year—to be 
counted as lovers count it—when days drag like weeks and weeks 
drag like months. 

She and her lover speak scarce a word, but they realize to the 
full that the hour of parting is at hand, and that before the 
shadows of evening fall on the earth, dimming the glory around, 
they will be far asunder. It seems so hard that they should be 
forced to press the leaves of bitterness thus. They are young, 
they love passionately, and the world has seemed all too small to 
hold the bliss they have pictured. 

But it is all over now; the passion and the poetry of life are 
turning fast into stern and dark reality. The fools’ paradise of 
love will soon be gone like a beautiful dream—nothing will be 
left but regret for the past and anticipation of a future that 


may never come. 
T 
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And it happens in this wise. 

The trysts between the lovely English girl and the Italian 
count have been discovered, and Sir Richard Dare—proud and 
resolute and with an insular dislike to foreigners—has decreed 
that only on the condition of a year’s absence and a year’s abso- 
lute silence, will he consent to his daughter’s marriage with her 
lover. 

“ You will not forget me, Avice?” Ferrari cries passionately, 
and catching her to him he showers down his last kisses on her 
fair Saxon face—a face that has ignited a volcano in his hot 
Southern soul that only death will quench. 

He need not ask her to remember him; she will remember him 
but too well, for he is her first love and the only love her life of 
twenty summers has known. 

“ Swear to be true to me, carissima, whatever befalls—it will 
kill me to leave you if you don’t!” 

“I swear!” she answers steadily, though her tears are falling 
like blinding rain. 

He looks down straight into her big blue eyes—he can only see 
them through a mist in his own—but he is satisfied. The face of 
his love is like the face of an angel—so sweet, so pure, so true; 
and he draws her closer to his heart, pressing again and again two 
scarlet quivering lips. 

“We must part for a while, anima mia! but I'll claim my 
wife in twelve months if I live,” he whispers in the soft musical 
voice of the South. 

When he is gone right out of sight, Miss Dare forgets Eng- 
lish reserve and control, she flings the convenances to the four 
winds, and throws herself on the grass shaking with grief.. She 
weeps as if her heart will break. Her long fair hair, escaped from 
its fastenings, sweeps the ground, and her white dress, crumpled 
out of freshness, presents an utter indifference to appearance. 

At this moment she does not care if all the world sees her, so 
weary and hopeless and desolate she feels. 

‘‘ Miss Dare’s usual brilliancy seems to have deserted her, or is 
it in the character of Niobe that she elects to be seen for the 
future?” a low voice says with a soupgon of mockery in it; 
and springing to her feet she confronts Lord Elsingham with a 
good deal of indignation flashing in her eyes. 

Evidently her indignation does not awe him much, for he 
smiles—a little indulgent smile such as one gives a foolish child. 

He is a handsome man; in fact, few men could show a hand- 
somer face or better figure than this peer, in whose veins the best 
blood of England runs. He has a haughty, intellectual face, with 
dark hair waving off a broad forehead, large deepset eyes—almost 
as dark and quite as passionate as Ferrari’s—straight, rather 
severely cut, features, and a heavy moustache shading but not 
concealing the strong lines round his mouth. A very handsome 
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man, yet as she looks at him and contrasts him with her lover, she 
feels for him an absolute aversion. 

Going up close to her, he takes her two hands in his quietly, 
but with irresistible force. Her glance wanders down to his 
fingers, tapering and with shell-like nails like a woman’s, but 
firm of grasp like a man’s, and remembering Ferrari's clasp, the 
touch of which seems yet to linger on her flesh, she shudders at 
this contact which seems like desecration. Her distaste is 
palpable enough, for she makes no effort to hide it. But it does 
not move him from his purpose, rather it whets his appetite for 
the touch of her. And with girlish defiance she lets him hold her 
his prisoner rather than struggle to release herself. 

“ Avice !” 

The familiarity of this address chafes her almost beyond con- 
trol. It is the first time he has ventured to call her by her 
Christian name, though they have met nightly at the London 
balls and he has dogged her steps on the Continent for months. 

“ Avice!” he repeats impatiently to make her turn her averted 
face. 

She hates coercion of any sort, but nevertheless she does turn 
and give him back look for look, and says angrily, with her tempt- 
ing lips curling in scorn : 

“I wish I were a man! “I would plant a blow on the insolent 
mouth that dared to insult me! ” 

“Don’t be angry, my child! You would not strike me even if 
you could,” he answers quietly. ‘That Italian fellow has upset 
— nerves—you have been crying those sweet eyes dim about 

im, but with hope in your heart that later on his kisses will 
make you forget the tears you have shed—isn’t it so?” 

** Yes,” she says. 

Not to this man, who presumes to question the most sacred 
feelings in her breast, is she going to be poltroon enough to deny 
her love or her lover. 

Her answer vexes Elsingham, for his teeth go down hard on 
his under lip, and an unmistakable frown crosses his fore- 

“I am an excellent prophet, Miss Dare,” he says after a 
moment, in a low concentrated voice, “and I predict that Ferrari 
will never claim you for his wife.” 

She gives him a cool level look, then laughs out con- 
be rpc 

“Let those laugh that win! I tell you agin my pretty one, 
that you and Ferrari have said good-bye for—ever/ So just 
dry the tears that are useless and replace them with smiles 
for—me /” 't. 

“For you ?—for you?” she cries, with her blue eyes blazing 
like living sapphires, and with a desperate longing to punish 
him for the bird of ill omen that he is. “And why, pray, 
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should I smile on you, Lord Elsingham? You, who are nothing 


—can be nothing—but an object of the most supreme indif-. 


ference to me?” 

“And an object of supreme dislike as well, at present,” he 
remarks quite coolly, looking her so steadily in the face that her 
long lashes droop a little. ‘ Nevertheless, some day you will 
love me, Avice, as passionately as you hate me now!” 

She thinks his words are idle and touch her as lightly as the 
soft southern wind that comes lilting by. And yet his words make 
her feel uncomfortable, and he feels her little fingers tremble in 
his clasp. 

“Yes! You will love me, you will marry me some day. You 
will be mine—my wife—my very own—I am sure of it! Do you 
hear, Avice ?” he whispers softly, with quite a tender look in his 
eyes. 

“Let me go! Let me go!” she cries, trying to free herself. 
It is neither anger nor dislike that war within her now—but 

wather a desire to be rid of the sight of him—a desire to thrust 
into oblivion the words he has just spoken. 

He releases her at once and stands aside with a quiet courtesy 
that irritates her even more; and—with the inconsistency of her 
sex—instead of leaving him now she has the chance, she stands 
like a stag at bay, and flings out her words: * How dare you talk 
to me like you have done? You are cruel, dishonourable—and— 

.and—I hate you!” 

But the very extent of her wrath renders her language childish 
and impotent, and he pulls his moustache to hide a smile. 

Looking at the lovely flushed face before him, he falls more 
deeply in love, and in spite of the waxen mask he wears as a rule, 
an expression of passion and longing creeps over his countenance. 
She sees this. She sees another man’s eyes fixed on her with an 
infinite tenderness, while the touch of Ferrari’s kisses lingers on 
her lips. It is teo much—her loyalty to her love is being invaded; 
on the truth and fealty she has sworn, a stranger is laying violent 
hands. 

“If Count Ferrari were here you would not dare to insult me. 
You are not only cruel and dishonourable, but you are a—coward 
—Lord Elsingham ! ” 

The hot blood rushes like a torrent over his cheek, but, quickly 
receding, leaves him very pale. In a second the fire dies out of 
his eyes, the passion from his face. Calm and cold he looks at her, 
and she feels ashamed. Ashamed that she has forgotten the 
gentleness of her sex, while he preserves under the insult she 
has given him the quiet forbearance of a trué gentleman. 

‘ You are a woman, or you would soon know if among my legion 
faults I count that of cowardice. There! Go your way, and 
pardon me for having obstructed your path for a moment,” and 
lifting his hat he waits for her to pass. 
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She feels mortified, miserable and altogether small as she walks 
on slowly, her heart beating as much with mixed feelings about 
Elsingham as with regret for the man from whom she parted an 
hour ago. 

And Lord Elsingham, though he does not know it, has succeeded 
in rousing her out of indifference and making her think about him. 

Two months later on Avice Dare is back again in the big 
mansion in Eaton Square. The season has begun and gaiety is in 
full swing, but to the love-sick girl the days are unutterably 
weary and drag along with a dulness that she has never felt 
before. In all her life she has never found them so irksome, so 
difficult to kill. The Riviera, with its cloudless sky and glorious 
sunshine is a thing of the past, and she sits and looks out on the 
monotony of the great square with its brown stunted trees, its stiff 
beds of flowers, and listens to the whirl and din of busy life with 
a hot rebellion in her soul that her lot is cast in a sphere so un- 
congenial to her taste. And her heart (for, unlike most nineteenth 
century young ladies, she has a heart) starves from dearth of news 
of her Italian lover. 

Is Ferrari alive or dead ? 

This is the question that she asks herself daily and nightly. 
That he could be false or even fickle is a thought that never 
presents itself, for her faith in him is unbounded. 

“Avice! I insist on your exerting yourself and going out! 
I cannot have you pining and sighing for that foreign fellow,” 
Sir Richard says angrily. “ You have refused every invitation— 
but to-morrow please to go to Lady Derwent’s.” 

Rather in awe of her father, who is a martinet both in private 
and military life—and accustomed all her life to obedience— 
she goes to Lady Derwent’s ball, and the first face she sees on 
entering the room is Lord Elsingham’s. 

He comes forward eagerly, but stops short as he meets a pair 
of blue eyes that sweep over him haughtily and then turn away. 
But he is not a man to lose heart when he desires to arrive 
at anything. 

Miss Dare, who has given up waltzing since her engagement 
to Ferrari, has just concluded a square dance with an Austrian 
prince, and is sitting within an alcove of exotics, pale, listless, 
and inattentive to her partner, when Elsingham goes upto her 
and holds out his hand. 

For a moment she hesitates, but good breeding conquers and 
her slender fingers just touch his palm. 

“We have not met for some time, Miss Dare,” he says in the 
conventional tone of ordinary acquaintanceship; “I trust you 
are well!” 

‘Quite well, thank you,” she answers indifferently. 

* You do not look so well as when we met in the South,” he 


goes on quietly. 
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“Do I not? Appearances are deceptive, you know!” she 
responds rather flippantly. “It is very hot here. Prince Lan- 
genburg, could we find a cooler place?” she asks lifting her 
eyes with just a spice of coquetry at the Austrian, whose vanity 
is delighted at once. 

** So sorry !” he replies honestly enough, for he is sorry to leave 
her now that his fascinations have evidently melted this lovely 
icicle, “ but I am engaged to Princess Victoria for this valse, and I 
must not be late. Give me the dance after this, Miss Dare, will 
you ?” he pleads. 

“ With very great pleasure!” she says with one of her sweetest 
and most dazzling smiles, but assoon as the prince’s back is turned, 
she relapses into the coldness of an image of marble, and to avoid 
lifting her eyes to Elsingham, feigns to be examining her painted 
fan. 

“You are going to dance the next quadrille with me and not 
with that consummate puppy,” he says quietly. “ You should not 
smile at men like that, it turns their heads and deprives them of 
the few brains they may possess! Now, J am different! I like 
you best, Miss Dare, when your face is grave, when your eyes flash 
with defiance—when your lips are set resolutely! Can you guess 


. why I do?” 


“T am a bad hand at guessing riddles, and some riddles are not 
worth trying to solve.” 

‘‘That’s one for me,” he says laughing. ‘ Well! as you will 
not take the trouble to guess, I’ll tell you. It is because I shall 
have so much pleasure and gratification in making the face grow 
tender, the eyes soften, the lips utter words of love by-and-bye, 
you know.” 

She makes a scornful gesture and looks right away from him. 

**T hope you will not waste your valuable time in attempting 
impossibilities,” she says carelessly. ‘ Might I ask you to chaperon 
me to where Lady Harcourt is sitting ? ” 

“Certainly! Will you take my arm?” 

She takes it accordingly, but with evident reluctance, which 
gives him a thrill of pain at the strength of which he is amazed 
himself. He has never known so well as he does to-night that 
this girl has wormed herself into his heart to the utter expulsion 
of every other woman. 

“Very mean of me, isn’t it? but now I have got you, I am 

oing to take you into the balcony, which is quite in an opposite 
Tirection to where Lady Harcourt is installed in state. I want 
to talk to you about something which you take a great interest 
” 

“Not about yourself then!” she answers, forcing a rudeness to 
her tongue which is far from her nature. 

* No! not about myself—but wait till I find you a seat. Isn’t 
this balcony deliciously cool? and the flowers-make quite a 
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glowing Eden of it. Now, suppose yourself Eve; suppose I am 
the serpent, and suppose—Adam is Ferrari, shall we?” 

She starts violently. She has not heard her lover’s name 
mentioned since ‘‘they two parted in silence and tears,” and it 
‘comes almost like a shock to her nerves. 

* Now, will not a little tale about three such personages interest 
you?” 

She looks at him steadily. The moonlight falls full on her 
lovely face, on her white dress, on the glittering pearls round her 
throat, and she makes such an exquisite picture as she sits 
enframed in the glossy leaves of a magnolia, that the man catches 
his breath hard, and his pulses beat fast. 

“Tell me the tale,” she says in a low voice which trembles in 
spite of her. 

“Once upon a time, as you know, Adam and Eve lived in 
Paradise in the greatest accord. Love was the presiding deity of 
their lives, and they looked at everything around through the 
rose-coloured veil which he held before their eyes. Then one day 
a horrible serpent (do not forget that’s me) came crawling among 
the Eden flowers, and persuaded Eve to taste of the fruit of good 
and evil ; then she learnt ”—he pauses, stoops over her, and gently 
touches her little gloved hand—* Will you hate me if I tell you 
the end of my tale ?” ‘ 

She glances up hurriedly. Already a presentiment of ill creeps 
into her heart. There is something in his tone, in his words, 
that makes her spirit sink with an undefinable fear. Then she 
laughs, ashamed of her own want of nerve, and says lightly : 

“Go on. Ido not suppose anything you tell me will alter my 
feelings towards you!” 

He bites his lip as he listens. She looks so fair, so tempting, 
that he would give half his life, he thinks, to share the other half 
with her. 

‘*‘ Then she learnt that Adam was not such a miracle of goodness 
as she had fancied, that his eyes had turned earthwards, in search 
of other Eves, that Re 

“Enough!” she cries sharply. “If you think that you will 
ever make me believe that Count Ferrari is false, or even fickle, 
you are mistaken. I know he loves me, though circumstances 
have parted us for a while. I could stake my existence that he 
is as true to me as I am true to him!” 

“Never stake your existence on anything so unstable as a 
man’s heart! Italians are proverbially fickle of heart and empty 
of purse. I have heard that Count Ferrari has found some one— 
some one as rich as she is fair—to console him in your absence, 
Miss Dare!” 

“It is false! false as you are!” She flashes indignantly, and 
rising from her seat, she draws herself up to her full height, 
looking in her trailing white silk, like a Virgin Queen. “I told 
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you before that you were a coward, Lord Elsingham, and I was 


right ; for it is a coward who stabs in the dark!” 

She sweeps past him quickly, before he can detain her, but he 
does not wish to detain her; he knows he has acted cruelly to 
probe her feelings suddenly like this, but he believes confidently 
that to probe a wound is the only way to cure it. 

On the day following Lady Derwent’s ball, Avice receives a 
newspaper addressed in a disguised hand. It isa Galignani. For 
a moment or so she has no courage to open it; a dread of finding 
news of Ferrari’s death seizes hold of her, and the paper drops 
from her trembling fingers. Then she calls up all her strength 
of mind, and picking it up, tears open the wrapper and reads a 
paragraph marked with a red cross. 

‘‘ We hear that a marriage has been arranged, and will shortly 
take place, between Count Ferrari, attaché to the Italian Legation 
in Paris, and Miss Harrington, sole child and heiress of Mr. Josh 
Harrington, of Massachusetts, United States.” 

Her head goes round as she reads, her eyes grow dim, and she 
falls down in a dead faint. Two days after this she is in a burning 
fever, and through the delirium, instead of Ferrari’s soft, southern 
beauty and musical voice haunting her, she sees only the dark, 
passionate eyes of Elsingham bending over her. It is like a spell— 
hateful but irresistible. 

Later on, when convalescence comes, Elsingham crosses her 
path, first rarely, and then frequently. He has changed curiously 
since the night of Lady Derwent’s ball. His usual sarcasm has 
left his mouth, and his manner is gentle and deferential, and 
never once does he allude to Ferrari. For this last, she is grate- 
ful. She has tried to bury her dead past out of sight, and has 
succeeded to a certain extent, for amour propre is a most 
wonderful physician to cure tender feelings. At first she dislikes 
Lord Elsingham’s presence, then she endures it, and finally, she 
begins to look for it ; and when he does not put in an appearance 
on the scene, the great house in Eaton Square, in which her life 
seems to be drifting away drearily and aimlessly, pene doubly 
dreary and distasteful. 

In spite of herself, she is thrown on Elsingham for the only 
pleasant hours she knows. He is a thorough man of the world, 
fascinating to most women, but Avice does not really care for 
him, and the thought of him as a husband never enters her brain. 

fet when he asks her to marry him, she obeys. It appears to 
her as if she has no other alternative but to obey, and so one 
day, just six months after her parting from Ferrari, she becomes 
Lord Elsingham’s wife. 
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PART II. 
HER HUSBAND. 


LaDy ELSINGHAM does not quite know whether she really loves her 
husband with the soul to soul love that should exist between man 
and wife, but she does know that he has a strange power over her, 
such as she thoroughly believes no other man living could ever 
have obtained. One look from him is potent enough to tame her 
in her most rebellious mood, and yet she has no fear of him. 
One touch of his hand could lead her wherever he willed. But 
though she is unable to define the exact nature of her own feel- 
ings, she knows quite well that he loves her, that his whole being 
is wrapped in the woman he has chosen. She can see his eyes 
following her, lingering on her, encompassing her, as it were, with 
@ passion and yearning that insensibly appeal to her heart, and 
at last, fairly won by the might of “love ”—for love begets love 
as a rule—she grows less cold. _ By little and little, he seems to 
draw her heart strings closer to him, till she begins to question 
whether her feelings for Ferrari had really been love, or the crude 
fancy of a girl for a handsome, soft-voiced wooer. 

She has a town house, but seldom participates in town gaiety ; 
for Elsingham, since his marriage, has taken an aversion to going 
out, and she is quite content to stay at home with him. Still, 
though he would keep her always, if he could, where other men’s 
eyes should not rest on her beautiful face, he is not a selfish man. 

‘‘ Avice,” he says one day, when they had been married about 
six months, “ you must go out a little. They will be calling me 
a jealous brute for keeping my beautiful wife a prisoner like this. 
I wish you would go to Marlborough House to-night, darling; a 
ball would do you a world of good !” 

“Will you go ?” she asks. 

““T can’t—I have been feeling rather ill and couldn’t manage 
any dissipation, be it ever so mild just now, but you can get the 
Falconers to take you, my own.” 

“TI am not going without you, Elsingham; I shouldn’t enjoy 
myself a bit, knowing my boy was missing me all the time!” 

“Vain child. So you think I could not spare you for one 
evening ! Well, it’s true ; I cannot imagine what my life was before 
you came into it, my dearest. Avice! I want you to tell me 
something.” - ; 

‘“ Yes!” she answers, drawing a footstool close to his easy chair, 
and leaning her head back against his knee she looks up fondly 
into his handsome face. 

‘** You hated me once, do you really love me now ?” 

She puts up a hand and draws down his head until his face 
is quite close to her own. 
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“Do I really love you now? Yes! Don’t you know it ? don’t 
you feel that I do?” 

He stoops lower until his lips rest on hers, then he raises his 
head with a bright smile and looks like a giant refreshed ; and she 
smiles too, the smile of a happy, contented child as she catches his 
hand and draws his arm round her neck. 

“I don’t care for balls, darling,” she confesses, “but I should 
like to go to Covent Garden to-morrow. They give “ Sonambula,” 
and I rather want to see Ella Russell as Amina. Blanche Falconer 
has a box, and asked me to go with her. Shall I go?” 

‘“‘ By all means, pet. I shan’t be dull, for I shall have your 
coming home to look forward to, you know. I hope you won’t see 
any one at the opera nicer than I am!” 

“ As if I could! You are the dearest, handsomest, most lovable 
fellow in the world, and I am sure all the ladies in town envy 
me!” she says frankly, and she means every word of it. 

Dressed in white satin embroidered in pearls, and with a 
cluster of vivid scarlet geraniums at her throat, Lady Elsighamn 
is the cynosure of all eyes, as she leans forward a moment or 
two in the box. A lovely flush is on her cheek, her fair hair 
shines like gold under the light, and her large blue eyes are 
bright with pleasant anticipations of the musical treat in store for 
her. 

But suddenly she sinks back in her fauteuil, white as a sheet, her 
lips quivering, a scared look in her beautiful face. 

Mrs. Falconer bends over her in alarm, but presently she smiles, 
and by a superhuman effort recovers herself, only she studiously 
keeps behind the velvet curtain, and counts each moment that 
brings her nearer the end of the purgatory she endures. 

“‘There’s the new man everybody is raving about,” Mrs. 
Falconer says, putting up her lorgnon, and evidently endorsing 
“ everybody’s” sentiments as she gazes at a tall, svelte figure, 
irreproachably dressed, and a face which is undeniably handsome, 
though perhaps somewhat effeminate with its soft black eyes, its 
pencilled brows like a Circassian, and its small straight features. 
‘What do you think of him, Avice?” giving her the glass. 

But Lady Elsingham does not trouble to use it, she is not in a 
frame of mind to do anything but wish she had never come to 
the opera to-night. 

“Who is he? ” she asks indifferently. 

“A foreigner—an Embassy man. I wonder if he’s married.” 
Mrs. Falconer, who is the veriest little flirt, goes on, extremely 
interested in the object of her conversation. “There’s an awfully 
good-looking woman with him, but loud to any extent, with her 
rose-coloured wrap and as many diamonds as a jeweller’s shop on 
her head.” 

Lady Elsingham answers nothing ; she has in fact heard little of 
her companion’s conversation. The opera over, she walks steadily 
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enough down the broad staircase, though surreptitiously she 
clings to the bannister, her limbs tremble so. 

She has seen a ghost to-night, the ghost of a love that died and 
was buried six months ago; she knows it will never live again, 
for who in all the world can rekindle the ashes of a fire that is 
quenched? But still this ghost has come to her like a shock, 
principally because she fears to see it a second time. 

“ Avice! ” 

That voice. 

A voice low and harmonious with the soft sweet Italian accents 
pervading it. 

She shivers as it falls on her ear, but remembers fully that she 
is Lady Elsingham, that she holds the honour of her husband 
and his name and fame in her hands, that nothing matters so long 
as she can keep a guard over herself, and can keep each feature of 
her face from turning traitor. No one, not a living soul in her 
husband’s world must know that Lady Elsingham has a lover who 
presumes to forget her due and calls her “ Avice.” She puts on a 
hard impassive look and her voice is cold as steel as she answers 
quietly: 

‘Do not speak to me here. To-morrow, at three, I shall be in 
Kensington Gardens near Rutland Gate.” And before Ferrari has 
recovered from his amazement she has driven away. 

‘‘ Why, you know the new man, Avice?” Mrs. Falconer exclaims 
eagerly. “I saw him speak to you.” ’ 

“IT don’t know who the man was,” Lady Elsingham replies 
carelessly ; “he mistook me for some one else, but found out his 
mistake at once.” 


“* He must be married, of course,” Mrs. Falconer remarks with_ 


considerable interest ; “the woman in rose colour and diamonds 
put her hand on his arm quite familiarly, just as he spoke to you.” 

‘“‘Ferrari’s wife! The woman who took from me the man for 
whom I was fool enough to nearly break my heart, and yet I 
never saw her,” Lady Elsingham thinks, but she says nothing. 

She walks slowly the next day to the trysting place. Her face is 
very white and her eyes have a strange look in them, when she 
sees the familiar figure coming with rapid steps, and in another 
moment she is face to face with the man whom she had sworn to 
love always. 

* Avice, Carissima /” 

She shudders as she listens. 

“Tam married,” is all she answers. 

‘‘ Married! So you could not wait for twelve months ?” he cries 
passionately. : 

“T heard you had forgotten me. That you were going to be 
married.” 

* And so forgot me at once!” he says bitterly. 

“Yes!” she answers in a slow, hard voice.. .... 
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“May God forgive you, Avice, you are not a true woman!” 

‘‘ How dare you say that. I am true—true to my husband. 
I owe no truth now to any mgn but him.” She looks up. at 
Ferrari defiantly, and meets the old familiar glance resting upon 
her with inexpressible passion and regret. Her eyes fall at once 
under that look, lest it should stain or shadow her feelings for 
Lord Elsingham. 

‘Listen to me, Avice,” Ferrari says brokenly, and each word 
that falls from his quivering lips strikes to her breast. “I have 
watched and waited; I have thirsted and hungered for all these 
months ; each morning of my life I have thanked God that I was 
one day nearer to you.” 

“And yet you forgot me when another woman and her riches 
tempted you,” she cries contemptuously. 

* Another woman—riches ?” he repeats, with a dazed look on 
his face. ‘ Avice, are you dreaming? Do you believe that any 
woman on earth could have made me forget you ?” 

“And yet you married,” she says with a short laugh. 

I am not married. Ah! a horrible mistake has ruined my 
life. It is my brother, Arturo Ferrari, who was married this year. 
He is attaché of the same Legation as I am.” 

‘* And the lady with you last night ?” 

“Was my sister-in-law. She is an American.” 

** I see,” she whispers, with pallid lips. 

“You see it now. Yes! but too late—too late. Avice, I could 
as easily have doubted Heaven as your constancy and truth. Dio! 
is life nothing but a cheat, women frauds, fidelity a thing to be 
measured by time? Yow are married, Avice, and I—live.” 

The passion and pathos in the voice that was wont to thrill her 
pulses have not perhaps quite lost their power, for on the spur of 
the moment a great wave of pity for this man sweeps over her, and 
she holds out her hands crying: 

“Forgive me, Ernesto. I am—sorry.” 

The hands are eagerly clasped, and Ferrari's handsome face 
bends close to her own. 

‘My love! my love! Would that I had died before knowing I 
had lost you.” 

“ Lady Elsingham! Come home.” 

As the low concentrated accents fall on her ear she wrenches 
away her hands from her old lover’s grasp and stands with her 
head drooping as if she were a guilty thing. Elsingham’s dark 
eyes burn in his livid face, and his hands clench tightly together, 
but he says nothing more. Turning on his heel, he walks slowly 
away, and his wife follows him, with never so much as one back- 
ward glance at Ferrari. 

When they reach the house he gives her one look, a look which 
she will never forget. It is such a strange mingling of pity and 
love and remorse and hopelessness. 
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She creeps upstairs and listens for his step; but the hours wear 
on, and at last, worn out, she flings herself on her bed and falls 


* into a heavy sleep in the midst of her passionate sobs. 


The next day is far gone before she drags herself downstairs, 
feeling ill and heartsore, yet she remembérs that her husband 
likes her to bring him flowers every morning. 

In her white wrapper and with her white face, she looks like a 
dream-lady as she enters the library and holds out a cluster of 
white roses with a deprecating gesture. 

Elsingham looks up at her. A passionate light breaks in his 
eyes, and he half holds out his arms, drops them, and turns away. 

But she goes and kneels down beside him and her hand steals 
into his. 

“So you have met him again, Avice,” he says in a low voice. 
‘Do you know that I have dreaded your meeting him ever since 
you became my wife? Avice, my poor child, I know now that 
you have never forgotten him. I love you so, and yet I have 
spoilt your life for you.” His voice is broken and there is a 
world of hopelessness in it, more touching than all the words 
extant. She guesses all he suffers, and yet her tongue seems to 
cleave to her mouth, and she says nothing to this man, whom she 
is loving at this moment with every inch of her heart. “I love 
you, Avice—love you with a mad love that wouldn’t be put down, 
though I knew you cared with all your soul for him—for Ferrari, 
who cast you aside and married another woman.” 

‘‘ He is not married,” she says quietly. 

“ Not married / Free to marry you if you had been single!” he 
cries impetuously. It is harder still, then, for it is J who have 
fettered you with vows which you dare not rend asunder without 
sin. Well, what can Ido for you? Shall I blow out my brains 
and give you freedom ?” 

She shivers as she listens, and her arms cling to him; but he 
quietly disengages himself from her clasp, and rising, paces the 
room. : 

** Avice, tell me if you have cared for me; tell me that all these 
months passed in striving to make you love me have not been 
passed in vain; for God’s sake tell me this. Up to last night, 
when you saw him again, tell me if I had grown nearer and dearer 
to your heart each day.” 

Yet she does not answer. She longs to reassure him, but some- 
thing holds back the words. 

“ Avice, my darling, my wife, now that you have seen Ferrari, 
have heard from his lips that he is free, that he loves you still, do 
you regret having married me? Tell me honestly, I conjure you. 
If your answer is yes, then 7 

“What then?” she asks, and knowing how utterly she is her 
husband’s, and what a delicious life of love lies before them, she 
looks up at him and—smiles. 
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This smile of hers drives him mad. It is a smile in anticipa- 
tion of freedom, he thinks ; freedom to go to her Italian lover. 

Stooping, he raises her from her knees, strains her to him with 
a force that hurts her, kisses her passionately on eyes and cheeks 
and lips ; then almost flings her away from him. 

She lies prone on the floor at his feet, white as undriven snow, 
her large eyes uplifted wistfully, frightened at his violence and 
yet forgiving him for the sake of the love which he bears her. 

“ Elsingham,” she cries imploringly as she sees him turn towards 
the door. 

He pauses irresolutely a moment, his mouth quivers, and his 
glance meets her in a long pitiful look; then, without a word, he 
is gone. 

The warm summer wind comes with a low swish from the open 
window, stirring the lace curtains and bearing on its wings odours 
of roses and mignonette. Outside the noise and din of town, in- 
side a sumptuous room, filled with all the luxury that taste can 
suggest and wealth can buy. Lady Elsingham lies on a velvet 
lounge, the soft pink colour has come back to her cheek and a 
happy smile plays on her pretty lips. 

She is day-dreaming. 

A blissful day-dream in which her husband plays the principal 
part in a delicious drama of domestic love, happiness, and infinite 
content. Assuredly into this dream Ferrari does not enter; 
she has forgotten for the nonce that he even exists. Her whole 
heart throbs passionately for the man who does not even believe 
that, she is his—his only—his for ever ! 

But, never mind; he shall believe it later—later when they two 
will bare their souls to each other and he will read in hers how 
indelibly his image is engraved thereon. 

“My love! my darling boy!” she murmurs softly, “ you shall 
never doubt me again—never so long as we live. Spoiled my life 
for me/ Why, it is you who have taught me what life is and 
how much happiness it can hold.” 

Suddenly a sound rouses her—a sharp sound that rings through 
the house. 

Springing to her feet she rushes to the door; but her strength 
fails and she sinks down helplessly. Then she hears a rushing 
noise as of many men’s feet upon the stairs—stifled voices above 
her—and with almost a bound she reaches her room—their room ! 

The door is wide open and the servants draw back to let her 
enter—but she gets no further than the threshold. Down on her 
knees, she sees through dazed, bewildered eyes and half-stunned 
senses, Lord Elsingham lying across the bed. His dark eyes are 
wide open—with that last, last look of pleading still lingering in 
their depths. His face is white and set, and in his clenched hand 
is a letter. 

He has shot himself through the heart / 

* * 


* * * 
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Lady Elsingham drags herself on her knees, putting out her 
hands like a blind woman, towards the bed, and never notices the 
servants who stand by watching her movements in awed silence. 

She presses her trembling hand down on his heart, then lays her 
ear upon it. 

“ Dead /” she says in a hushed voice, “ quite—quite—dead / You 
will never speak to me again, Elsingham ; you will not hear when 
I tell you that you are everything to me—that any one else is— 
nothing—nothing. But God knows it! He knows that where 
you lie my heart will lie. My heart/ Is it broken, I wonder; or 
is it dead, too, like you? Oh, Elsingham! had you no mercy on 
me when you did this thing? Why did youdoit? Love! My 
love! You were very cruel to me, whom you loved so much! ” 

She stoops and kisses his cold lips, and taking his hand strokes 
it fondly ; looking all the while at the poor dead face that until 
now had always looked back at her lovingly. 

Suddenly the paper in his other hand attracts her notice, and 
drawing it from his grasp she pushes back the long hair that has 
fallen over her face and reads the last words he will ever write to 
her. 

“ My wife; I love you so, that sooner than spoil your life, I go 
to my death. Be happy, and do not let the thought of me shadow 
your future, Avice! Then I shall not have died in vain.” 

She reads the few words, then kisses the letter and places it in 
her bosom. 

** Good-bye!” she says aloud, and with one more look into the 
still wide-open eyes, she turns away, but before she reaches the 
door she utters one shriek—a wild despairing shriek that harrows 
the hearts of those who hear. 

Then she laughs loud and long—a horrible laugh—harsh, in- 
harmonious—and they know her brain is gone. 

A month later they put Lady Elsingham into a mad-house— 
she is entered as “ incurable.” 

‘The new man has committed suicide,” Mrs. Falconer says to a 
bosom friend. “It is a pity, for he was adorably handsome; but 
those Italians are so queer. It seems that he fell madly in love 
at first sight with poor Avice Elsingham at the opera; and when 
he heard she was married, he shot himself!” , 

‘* Bien béte,” Mrs. Cholmondeley answers, “since there are so 
many women who would have gladly responded to him. I would 
have for one!” 

“And I!” Mrs. Falconer says. 

Then both laugh, and the awful tragedy of three lives is put 
aside—for the world and its votaries love pleasantness. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


“1 AM NOT GUILTY,” 


‘* And all the wrong is gathered now 
Into the circle of these lists.” 


Wwe has not wondered now and again at the pliability with which 

human nature adapts itself to changed conditions ? While we 
breathe the fresh, light, sunny air of health and happiness it seems 
our natural and normal element, the only one in which we could 
live. If plunged into the deep sea of trouble we must surely die. 
And yet when the evil day comes, and the dark waters of bitterness 
roll over us—lo! we still live, and to the outer world we bear very 
much the same aspect as before. so 

Thus the Percival family adapted themselves to altered. cireum- 
stances. A thunderbolt had fallen out of the bright blue sky that 
had but lately arched above them so fair and cloudless, so full of 
radiant promise. One blow had shattered their peaceful home life, 
and strewn the ground with the scattered fragments.of their ruined 
happiness. And lo! in a very little while they were busy a fe 






ing the ruins for habitation, and settling themselves.as bestgthey 
might amongst the wreckage. Life must be lived, in rgin or 
palace ; and although we live from the cradle on the brink $f; the 
grave, so long as we do not go over the brink the daily du of 


life must be done. , an 

They took up the burthen of life again”—a mougnfully 
lessened circle now. Geoffrey murdered—Ray in prisgn,- his 
accused assassin. Kate, too, was.no longer with them., | Sh¢ had 
fallen at Momie’s knees’ in hysterical tears, and declared she could 
never bear it; she must, must get away, far away.;. she should die 
if she stayed. The Grays were going. abroad and offered to take 
Kate ; and Mrs. Percival, half hurt at the girl’s willingness to 
leave them in their trouble, half surprised and gratified to find 
such depth of feeling in Kate, whom she had regarded as the most 
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frivolous and shallow of the family, committed her to Mrs. Gray’s 
care. 

Rhoda especially resented what seemed to her Kate’s desertion 
of them in their dark hour. “Cannot bear it! As if Kitty could 
care as much as we do!” she exclaimed indignantly. And J 
would not leave England for Paradise while Ray is in trouble 
here.” 

Eileen clung with passionate tenderness to all her dear ones, in 
particular to Gertrude, whose love for Geoffrey, like her own, 
though of a different kind and degree, had been her deepest feel- 
ing. Eileen wasted to a pale, wan little shadow; but after the 
first few dreadful days she did not weep or wail; she was very 
quiet. Sometimes her large, dark eyes had a strange, far away, 
unearthly look, as if with her spirit’s sight unsealed she were 
following her beloved into the “land beyond the sunrise ;” and 
she would smile a sad, rapt, dreamy smile, as she watched her own 
wasting flesh and failing strength, and thought with a throb of 
comfort that she should not, be apart from Geoffrey very long. 

Lady May was back with the Rockleighs. In spite of the 
adverse verdict at the inquest, May had vanquished and trodden 
down her first wild wonders and doubts, and ranged herself on 
the Percivals’ side; the infectious fervour of the family faith car- 
ried her, too, away with it. “She had really been very fond of her 
lover's “‘own people,” to whom he was so deeply attached, and her 
last words at parting were a tearful promise to Mrs. Percival never, 
never again to doubt or suspect Ray. 

Ray meanwhile also accommodated himself to the changed 
condition of things more easily than he would once have thought 
it possible to resign himself to life in imprisonment. As an 
unconvicted prisoner he had no very great hardships to endure ; 
he soon learned to eat and drink and sleep as usual, and talk 
cheerfully to his family when they were allowed to visit him. 
But as the first effects of the double shock of Geoffrey’s sudden 
death and his own arrest as the murderer wore off, he began to 
suffer more and more from the sense of the disgrace of his posi- 
tion. At first his heart had been more stricken than his pride ; 
the horror of standing accused of the assassination of his dearest 
friend—a murder in its cowardly, cold-blooded treachery, so far 
worse than any common crime—had filled his mind to the exclu- 
sion of any slighter feeling; but as he grew accustomed to 
realizing his situation, he felt more and more keenly the disgrace 
of it. His sensitive spirit writhed beneath the brand of public 
shame and odium ; he felt that the stain of the gaol would always 
be upon him, however this affair might end. 

The day of Geoffrey’s funeral was a black one for him. That 
Geoffrey should be laid in the grave, and le not there amongst the 
mourners gathered round to see him lowered to his last rest, was 
hard to endure. 
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“TI wish J were in his place,” he said when Mrs. Percival told 
him of the funeral; “ except, indeed, that I could never be so cruel 
an enemy to Geoff as to wish him to be in mine.” 

It was very seldom indeed, however, that Ray permitted himself 
such an expression of feeling; he almost always kept up a calm 
and hopeful air for his mother. The excitement of the arrange- 
ments for his defence and the interest of the legal consultations 
were very good for him, and for them all, during this trying time, 
and helped to preserve them from despondency. 

Mrs. Percival and the girls soon left the Hygeia Hotel, and did 
not see very much of the Fitzallans, who remained there some 
time longer. - Ray, of course, saw nothing of Asenath, and heard 
little of her, save an occasional passing mention. Once he asked 
his mother if she thought Mrs. Fitzallan had any doubts of his 
innocence ? 

The next time Mrs. Percival came she told him how she had 
alluded to the subject,and Asenath had said, with unusual warmth 
and emphasis : 

“Tell him that no one who knows him as well as I have done 
could ever for a moment suspect him; and that no evidence in the 
world should ever make me believe him guilty.” 

“Truth recognizes truth, my darling, you know,” said Mrs. 

‘Percival, “and I think Mrs. Fitzallan is a true-hearted woman.” 

“ She 7s,” said Ray fervently, his dark eyes growing large and 
soft, and his heart swelling with something nearer gladness than 
it had known of late, or was likely to know again for many a day. 

Mrs. Percival saw that Ray and Asenath were very good friends, 
but she had no suspicion of the true state of affairs. That they 
should be friends was natural; Ray had always liked Mrs. Fitz- 
allan, and any one whom Ray liked must naturally like him. Nor 
did she suspect the reason of his reserve in regard to the story of 

.his having been in Geoffrey’s room on the fatal night. Even with 
her he evaded that point, and took refuge in impatience and anger 
if pressed upon it. 

When the case came before the magistrates, Ray, looking round, 
saw Asenath in the court. The sight of her was like the sight of 
the lighted windows of his own home to the returning sailor who 
has been through storm and shipwreck, and thought he would see 
those lights of home no more—who only sees them now across the 
white and roaring line of impassable breakers. He saw her pale, 
beautiful face—met her eyes—but they could not speak to each 
other. She hardly dared: to let her eyes meet his, as her husband 
sat by her side. 

When the point of his presence in Geoffrey’s room came up, and 
the chambermaids swore to having seen him leave it, he cast a 
cautious glance at her. He saw her turn whiter and whiter, and 
lock her hands together, her eyes dilating with a look of doubt and 
dismay ; he saw her make an impulsive movement as if to rise up, 
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and he looked at her with a flash of urgent warning and entreaty 
in reminder of his parting charge to her, in prayer that she should 
not uselessly compromise herself—uselessly, for, after all, the point 
was a minor one in the mass of evidence against him, and would 
only discredit him by convicting him of falsehood at the inquest. 

He saw Fitzallan’s stern and sinister eyes fixed on her pale face, 
and he forgot himself and his own perilous position in anxious 
thought of her. 

That interview, innocent in itself—they had made it look guilty 
by his retreat! By treating it, on the impulse of the moment, as 
a secret to be ashamed of, they had made it so. And should 
Fitzallan discover it now, Ray feared danger for her; felt that he 
would run any risk sooner than leave her so in that man’s power. 
He remembered too well his last téte-a-téte conversation with 
Geoffrey the night before that of the tragedy, and the impression 
Fitzallan had made upon them both. 

He was thankful when that perilous point passed over. He 
fancied, perhaps truly, that he read in her eyes a protest and a 
prayer; a look which told him that if she had believed his reserve 
was only for her sake, that the discovery of his misstatement would 
harm him less than the disclosure of the truth would help him, 
if she had thought that he was sacrificing a chance of safety for 
her, she would have risen then and there in open court and volun- 
teered her statement. As travellers, pursued by wolves, cast away 
all they possess for a chance of life, so Asenath, to save him, would 
have thrown down the unsullied name, whose purity her proud 
heart held so dear, to the howling pack, to be torn and mangled 
and trampled in the mire. But he had, as he hoped, impressed 
her with the idea of silence chiefly for his sake. 

The case went badly for Ray; the circumstantial evidence was 


.overwhelming against him, and he was committed for trial at the 


coming sessions. 

Fortunately the suspense would not be very long; there were 
not many weeks to wait, and those were well occupied by prepara- 
tions for the trial. 

Eloquent and experienced counsel were engaged for the defence; 
but the prosecution were not behindhand, and when these doughty 
champions met in the lists it was likely to be a tug of war between 
Greek and Greek. 

Mrs. Percival and the girls settled themselves in rooms in 
Holminster, the county town, as near as possible to the gaol to 
which Ray had been committed. They kept up a brave and hope- 
ful face to the world and to each other; they maintained the view 
that the inquiries before the coroner and the magistrates had been 
merely preliminaries. Now, at the trial, the case would be ex- 
haustively considered ; and now no doubt the weak points of the 
prosecution would be brought out and Ray’s innocence be estab- 
lished. So at the least they tried to assure each other and him ; 
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yet sometimes, as the day of the vital issue drew near, they 
avoided looking into each other’s eyes, and their voices grew 
forced and strained as they spoke of it hopefully; and the weeks, 
weary, anxious weeks though they were, yet seemed to have flown 
when the time of the trial was no longer “ coming,” but actually 
come. Asenath was truly almost more to be compassionated than 
they were; for while they were one in heart and hope, one in 
affection, apprehension and anxiety, she was alone in her fear and 
in her faith. Her husband professed himself to be reluctantly but 
firmly convinced of the prisoner’s guilt. No one but women and 
fools, he said, could retain any faith in his innocence in the face 
of the evidence. He was sorry for poor Mrs. Percival, he added, 
but it was a pitiful sight to see all these otherwise sensible women 
clinging to their blind, misguided belief in a plausible scoundrel. 

‘“‘ He is an assassin of the worst kind—an utter reprobate, with 
whom neither a man’s life nor a woman’s honour would be safe.” 
And ‘Asenath, writhing beneath these denunciations of Ray—all 
her fearless spirit quenched by the consciousness of her heart’s 
secret, the mainspring of her pride broken—dared not argue the 
subject. Once or twice she had asseverated her belief in Ray’s 
innocence, and her husband had received it either with sneers and 
scoffs, or else with a piercing look of evil scrutiny which she 
dreaded more than taunt or gibe. She had not even the poor 
comfort of occasional glimpses of Ray’s family, for soon after the 
examination before the magistrates Dr. Fitzallan returned—with 
his wife, of course—to London, and remained until the eve of the 
trial, when he returned to Holminster, to attend the court and 
give his evidence, which was a not unimportant link in the chain 
of the case for the prosecution. He absolutely refused to allow 
his wife to accompany him to Holminster; he was determined 
that she should not be present at the trial. He suspected, nay, 
was convinced of Ray’s interview with her on the balcony on 
the fatal night, and of his retreat through Geoffrey’s room. 
His keen eyes had observed her suppressed agitation when, at the 
examination before the magistrates, that point came up. He 
knew that, in even the most self-possessed of women, passion 
will carry them beyond prudence when they see a life they love in 
danger ; and he apprehended that if she were present in the court 
now, seeing the imminent peril in which Ray Percival stood, she 
might seize at even a straw of chance of helping him, and insist 
on stating the reason for his concealment and denial. Fitzallan 
determined to run no risk of such a step on her part—no chance 
of “scenes”—so sternly forbade her accompanying him to the 
trial. 
From a different motive, Ray suggested to his mother, “ I think 
you had better not be in court, mater dear. It would be too 
painful for you if—if things don’t go well for me.” 

“You must not ask me to stay away, my darling,” she replied 
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firmly. ‘My heart and soul are with you; my very life is bound 
up in yours. J must be where my heart and soul and life are. 
But if you feel it will make it harder for you to see me there, my 
Ray, why, you shall not see me; and if you do not ask, you shall 
not know whether I am there or not, except, of course, during the 
few minutes that I am giving my evidence.” 

“It is cruel to call you, dear,” he said gently. 

‘No, it is kind,” she replied resolutely. ‘It is a comfort to me 
to know that the little I can say shall be said.” - - 

On the day of the trial the court was crowded. Seldom had 
there been a case at the Holminster Assizes which had made a 
greater sensation, or been more widely discussed ; it was the topic 
in the local papers, and the London press devoted large-type 
columns to the “ Meriton Murder,” or, as those papers favourable 
to the prisoner called it, the “ Meriton Mystery.” The prisoner 
was, of course, the central point of interest—the focus to which all 
the hundreds of eyes were directed. Near-sighted people in the 
background put up their glasses to inspect his features, and 
whispered comments on his good looks and his proud, erect atti- 
tude, and his cool steadfastness as he pleaded “ Not guilty.” 

Like many impulsive and emotional natures, Ray had a great 
reserve force of self-command, which only came out at important 
crises, and bore him through supreme ordeals; and he stood up 
in the dock now, to be tried for his life, with a firm and even 
haughty bearing. He was exceedingly pale, but his features were 
calm and composed, his glance clear and unwavering as he looked 
steadily round the court, from judge to jury, from jury to the 
crowded audience assembled there, all alert and prepared to watch 
him with unremitting intentness, and take eager note every time 
an eyelash quivered or a muscle twitched, during the hours that 
his life swayed in the balance. 

The great Mr. Clearwit, counsel for the prosecution, opened the 
case spiritedly ; and as he warmed to his work it seemed now andthen 
to the prisoner as if it must be a story unconnected at all with him- 
self that was being told. He ought to have grown accustomed by 
this time to contemplate his own portrait as presented to the world 
by the prosecution, but yet sometimes as he listened he failed to 
realize that the picture of the treacherous, cold-blooded and calcu- 
lating villain, who was being graphically portrayed by the eloquent 
counsel, was meant for him. He was the family scapegrace, the 
idle and extravagant black sheep of the flock, who had worn out 
the patience of a kind and generous relative, and who, for his own 
base ends, had compassed his uncle’s death on the eve of his con- 
tracting a marriage which, if resulting in offspring, would bar his 
own chance of inheritance. He was the midnight poisoner who 
had stolen with stealthy tread along the balcony to carry out his 
murderous plot, and substituted the deadly dose for the harmless 
draught. The sister and the betrothed of the deceased slept 
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peacefully and unsuspectingly; the prisoner alone was up—wak-" 


ing, watching. Was it for his victim’s death-groan he was listen- 
ing, waiting to be assured the last struggle was over? And the 
people whose lorgnettes were levelled at the prisoner’s face as the 
learned counsel suggested this question, observed that he pressed 
his teeth hard into his lower lip and knitted his brows; and some 
of them supposed that his conscience pricked him at the truth of 
the picture. 

“It will be represented to you, gentlemen of the jury,” Mr. 
Clearwit continued, “ that it is unlikely that a man of the prisoner’s 
education and intelligence should have resorted to so clumsy a 
device as the employment of a poison, the symptoms of which are 
so well known, the traces so easily discovered, and to so trans- 
parent an excuse as that of procuring it for a dog; but is ita 
reason for holding him guiltless that his ingenuity in conceiving 
the atrocious scheme was inferior to his deliberate, merciless and 
inhuman resolution in carrying it out? Again; you will be 
appealed to for mercy to this unfortunate man for the sake of his 
family. No feeling save that of the sincerest compassion is 
possible to the human heart in regard to these unhappy ladies. 
The respectful sympathy of every man is due to them in their 
sorrow ; but our pity for the innocent must not induce us to with- 
hold judgment from the guilty. The most depraved and iniqui- 
tous of mankind may have a sister to love, a mother to mourn for 
him. The criminal must be judged by his crime, and the mere 
fact that he is not so lost to all humanity as to stand alone, with- 
out domestic affections, must not be held as a shield between him 


and justice. The murdered man had home-ties and affections. 


too! He had sisters, friends who loved him; had one dearer than 
all—a chosen bride; was about to énter into a life blessed by the 
sweetest and most sacred of human bonds, had not his promising 
career been so ruthlessly cut short.” 

And the owners of the opera-glasses thought the prisoner must 
be a hardened sinner; for his face was as stern as stone. 

The statements of the witnesses for the prosecution had by no 
means lost force or colour with time; skilfully elicited and put 
together by the eminent counsel they constituted an undeniably 
strong case. 

When Dr. Fitzallan’s turn came to describe the tall, dark shadow 
he had seen glide along the balcony, Ray looked at him with a 
faint stirring of curious and suspicious wonder. Could it be 
possible that this man, Asenath’s husband, was colouring his 
evidence from any motive of antagonism—of jealousy ? 

It did not seem so ; for Fitzallan was careful to give his account 
without the least betrayal of bias against the prisoner, indeed, with 
rather an appearance of reluctance, of endeavour to make the best 
of it for him. 

The counsel for the defence fought the battle so valiantly that 
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they prolonged the trial and the prisoner’s suspense to a second 
day. The leading counsel, Sir George Wylie, pleaded eloquently - 
that the evidence was purely circumstantial; that the onus of 
proof rested on the prosecution, and they had failed to make out 
anything more than a presumptive case. There were missing 
links in their chain of evidence; they had adduced no incontro- 
vertible proof that the death was not a suicide; nor had they 
proved that there could have been no mistake made by the 
chemist, nor identified the prisoner with the shadowy figure seen 
on the balcony, to which there was admission by many windows, 
as well as by a door leading from the public corridor. He wound 
up by an eloquent plea to the jury to give the prisoner the benefit 
of the doubt, and a pathetic appeal to them on behalf of his 
mother and sister, an appeal which was impressive, even although 
the counsel for the prosecution had partly cut that ground from 
under his opponent’s feet. Ray and his friends felt a little hope- 
ful as Sir George Wylie finished his address. The case was 
certainly a weak one, but it was well pleaded. 

The witnesses for the defence were mostly merely witnesses to 
character, who swore to the prisoner’s gentleness and kindness of 
disposition, attachment to the deceased, and incapability of the 
crime attributed to him. The only one whose evidence had any 
effect was Gertrude Carresford, whose close relationship to the 
deceased gave her declaration of faith in the prisoner some weight. 

Then came the judge’s summing up. The judge was one of 
those who are well known to have no sentimental, weak-kneed 
leaning to the side of mercy. He held the scales precisely even, 
whilst he impartially and conscientiously weighed the evidence. 
He mercilessly sifted the grains of fact from the chaff of senti- 
ment, and cleared away the fog in which the eloquence of the 
prisoner’s counsel had striven to envelop and veil and blur the 
plain details of the story. Thus succinctly set forth, the case 
looked a very bad case for the prisoner. 

The jury retired to consider their verdict; the audience 
whispered and stared at the prisoner, whose demeanour did not 
give them much material for comment ; he stood almost as still as 
a statue, only now and then looking towards the door by which 
the jury would return, and occasionally casting a glance towards a 
little curtained gallery at one side of the court, the curtains of 
which sometimes moved a little as if touched by a trembling hand. 
The jury were absent nearly half-an-hour. Silence fell on the 
whispering crowd as they returned, and, in answer to the judge’s 
usual inquiry, the foreman returned the verdict— 

“Guilty !” 

Then, in the usual form, the question was put to the “ prisoner 
at the bar” whether he had anything to say why sentence of death 
should not be passed upon him ? 

Ray had not flinched nor quivered when he heard the verdict ; 
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and he could hardly turn paler than he had been all day; but the 
curious watchers saw that his lips moved twice before any sound 
came from them, though when he found his voice he controlled it 
steadily enough during the few words he uttered. 

“T have to say that I am not guilty. I know the evidence 
seems against me. There is a mystery somewhere, and I am 
innocently involved in it. I appeal to you, my lord, not to con- 
demn me on circumstantial evidence.” 

The judge replied that he regretted he could allow no weight to 
the prisoner’s appeal. Circumstantial evidence, when the links of 
the chain were complete, was the most conclusive of all evidence ; 
and the jury had manifested by their verdict that in this case the 
evidence was conclusive to them; nor could he say that in his 
opinion the verdict was anything but a just one. The prisoner 
had been convicted of a heinous, deliberate and cold-blooded 
murder, and it was his painful duty to pass the sentence of death 
upon him. ; 

Ray still stood like marble; only his hands clenched on the 
railing of the dock till the veins swelled out like cords, and his 
dark eyes, dilated till they looked black as death, stared in a sort 
of wild incredulity at the judge. He was unconscious of Fitz- 
allan’s gaze—the gaze of his direst enemy—fixed upon him in 
sinister triumph. He heard the judge’s solemn voice coming to 
him as if from a distance, through a singing sound in his ears, and 

et every word fell “clear as thunder” on his brain. It seemed to 
him as if the whole scene must be a ghastly and realistic night- 
mare. It could not be on khim—on Ray Percival—that this 
shameful and horrible doom was being pronounced : 

“That you be hanged by the neck till you be dead, and your 
body buried within the precincts of the gaol, and may God have 
mercy on your soul! ” 

A pin might have been heard to drop in the solemn hush of the 
crowded court, as the dread sentence was passed. When the last 
words had fallen from the judge’s lips, from behind the curtains 
of the gallery there came the sound of one low cry, scarcely more 
than a moan, but its almost more than mortal agony chilled the 
blood of those who heard it. It scarcely seemed possible that the 
heart from which that tortured wail had been wrung, could go on 
beating with life—as if that one cry of intolerable anguish must 
be indeed the last! and those who were watching the prisoner 
observed that he winced for the first time, and a spasm of acute 
pain contracted his features, as the cry was followed by the sound 
of a fall, and agitated murmurs were heard behind the curtains. 

The leading local paper informed its readers that : 

“A painful sensation was created in court by the rumour that 
the prisoner’s mother had fallen down dead on hearing the sentence 
passed. Our reporter’s inquiries enable us to state that the unfor- 
tunate lady had merely swooned, and is recovering satisfactorily.” 
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t* CHAPTER XXV. 
UNTO THE UTTERMOST. 


“O might I stay 
At the shut gates of Heaven! that so I meet 
Each issuing Fate, and cling about his feet, 
And melt the dreadful purpose of his eye ! 
And not one power pass unimpleaded by 
Whose bolt might be for thee!” 


ASENATH, watching in London with feverish anxiety for the news 
from Holminster, had read the telegraphed reports of the verdict 
and sentence before her husband’s return; and he was thus 
deprived of the pleasure of telling her himself; but he had the 
satisfaction of seeing by her white wan face that she had suffered, 
as much as even he could wish, from the news; he also afforded 
himself much gratification by giving her details of the trial, and, 
in particular, reciting the death sentence, dwelling with ghoulish 
relish on every word, as he saw her shrink and shudder. 

When, in the course of a day or two, it was announced that the 
date of the execution was fixed, and that the family and friends 
of the prisoner were making strenuous efforts for a reprieve, to 
give time for further investigations, Fitzallan pooh-poohed the 
idea of their efforts being successful. Even if they were to con- 
trive to shake the evidence in any one detail, he said, it would 
still be conclusive taken in the mass; the case against Percival 
was quite strong enough to hang him, even supposing some one 
probably minor point were to be weakened—which was the out- 
side that his party could possibly hope todo. And Asenath, seeking 
and dwelling with untold eagerness on every paragraph alluding 
to the “ Meriton Murder ” and the efforts being made for a stay of 
execution, asked herself again and again whether she could help 
Ray by making her statement, and explaining his presence in 
Geoffrey’s room that night ? That point had not been made much 
of in the reports she had read of the trial ; and he had told her to 
keep silence, not to discredit him by proving his early denial false. 
Still now, with his life at stake, ought she not to tell all the little 
she knew towards the elucidation of the dark mystery ? And yet 
it was so little! She tried to cling to the hope of a reprieve be- 
ing granted—a slight hope, which grew weaker day by day under 
her husband’s steady, blighting influence. He followed the unut- 
tered workings of her mind, and persuaded her that no weakening 
of any one link of the chain could save the condemned man now. 

“England is not like the States,” he said; “the criminal here 
cannot carry his appeal from one court to another; things are 
very differently arranged, and it is seldom indeed that the execu- 
tion of justice is stayed. That reminds me, my dear,” he added, 
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“T have been going to take you to Madame Tussaud’s for some 
time; but I think now we had better wait till after the execution. 
They will have your interesting criminal friend in the Chamber of 
Horrors, of course; but I believe it is the custom to wait until a 
murderer has been hanged before they put up his waxen present- 
ment on exhibition,” and he smiled as he saw her wince and grow 
paler. ; 
There never had been much good in Gervas Fitzallan ; and the 
little there had been was devoured now by the fierce fire of jealous 
hatred and revenge. Evil grows by what it feeds on. To the 
tiger when it has once torn and mangled its living prey, all tamer 
food seems tasteless; the warm blood that it once has lapped 
leaves a craving for more ; and so in Gervas Fitzallan, the craving 
to punish his wife grew with its own gratification ; the thirst for 
revenge on her and on the man who had stolen her love, was not 
yet satiated ; it burnt as though it never would be slaked whilst 
they two lived. Man cannot persist in devil’s work without turn- 
ing to a devil; and there was little that was human left now in 
this unfortunate man, who still exulted in his own good fortune. 
All his evil schemes had worked well. He felt the Powers of Dark- 
ness were his allies, and relied with a hideous confidence upon 
their continued aid. They had helped him so far; they would 
help him to the end. Geoffrey Carresford’s lips were sealed. On 
Ray Percival he was, or soon would be, avenged to the uttermost ! 
Asenath—he might well have been satisfied with the martyrdom 
he was inflicting upon her, as he saw the unhappy girl wasting 
away in a slow fever of anguish ; but he was not satisfied yet. He 
watched her blanched cheeks and sunken eyes—watched her grow- 
ing weaker, thinner, daily more haggard and wan—knew that her 
secret agony was wearing her very life away ; and the more he saw 
her suffer for another man’s sake, the more he gloated on the 
sight. 

. Sometimes, when her pale, worn face, from which the beauty 
was rapidly fading, seemed a silent reproach to him, a sudden 
whirlwind of revengeful and jealous passion seized him—and then 
all the force of his immense self-command was only just strong 
enough to hold back his hand. In those moments it trembled in 
the balance whether Othello’s deed would or would not be done 
again—as even in our nineteenth century the columns of the 
daily papers show us that every now and then it is re-enacted. 
Fitzallan did not in his general mood desire his wife’s death—at 
least, not at present; but he could, and he did make her life a 
' torture from which she would have been glad to escape, even 
through the gates of the grave. He availed himself of every 
chance of giving the rack an extra turn—and under the circum- 
_ stances he got many chances. 
“ Here is a very interesting article,” he observed one day while 


looking over a batch of newspapers, “on ‘Old Tyburn Tree.’. 
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You must read it, my dear Asenath. For my part, Iam not quite: 
sure that the abolition of public executions is an unmixed bless- 
ing. The ghastly spectacle must have acted as a salutary warning 
to any lookers-on who might be meditating crime. Now if this 
Holminster execution were to be public, I would have tried to 
procure a window—not that you or I are meditating crime,” he 
added pleasantly. “Of course, I should never dream of taking a 
weak-nerved woman to such a scene; but you have good nerves, I 
know.” 

“‘T would not rely on them in such a case if I were you,” she 
replied panting, and speaking rather faintly, but with a flash of 
indignation. ‘“ And I wonder you can talk in that way, consider- 
ing—how friendly—we have been—with—the Percivals.” 

“‘T hope you are not sentimental enough,” he rejoined with 
virtuous severity, “to allow a little friendly social intercourse to 
be in your eyes the extenuation of a crime! But you are foolish 
and obstinate in these matters, I know, and it is useless discussing 
them. Here is a long account of a batch of executions in the 
New York Herald—it looks interesting—I will read it to you.” 
He did begin to read one of those reports which make weak-nerved 
people feel exceedingly squeamish and uncomfortable ; but he did 
not finish it. Glancing up every now and then from the paper as 
he read, he took note of her.trembling hands, watched her breath 
coming shorter, her lips growing whiter. Before he reached the 
end, he saw her sway in her chair. He had given the rack a turn 
too much ; and with a low moan she fell fainting at his feet. He 
had never known Asenath to faint away before, and as he laid her 
on the sofa and took measures to restore her, he muttered to her 
unheeding ear : 

“ You shall pay for this, my lady! You faint away—you are 
fretting, fading, wasting for his sake! Ah! you—and he—shall 
pay for this!” é 

And she, when recovered and left alone, slipped down on to her 
knees and buried her face in the pillows, and flung her arms 
above her bowed-down head, and moaned a prayer: 

“Oh, Ray! oh, Ray! if I could die for you! If only God would 
let me give my life for yours! ” 

For from the hour she knew that Ray was doomed to die, 
Asenath was ashamed of her love no more. While she hoped that 
he might be restored to his place in the world, his innocence 
acknowledged, his character rehabilitated, she blushed for that love 
as asin and ashame. Now that he was condemned to a shame- 
ful death, she hid her love still from all eyes save her own; but 
face to face with her own heart, she no longer struggled against 
it; she blushed for it, denied it, no more. 


The Press, of course, took up the “ Meriton Murder” case, and 
fought the battle o’er again; and the “greater jury” wrote 
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their views to the papers. Some wrote nonsense; some wrote 
sense. 

Some apparently assessed the proofs of the guilt of the prisoner 
by the heinousness of the crime. The murder was a dastardly 
one; so let the prisoner hang. Others argued that the strength 
of a chain was that of its weakest link, and that there were weak 
links in the evidence. Those who desired the abolition of capital 
punishment trotted out their hobby-horse ; so did those who advo- 
cated a court of appeal in criminal cases. Some discussed the general 
trustworthiness of circumstantial evidence ; some protested against 
any reopening of investigations when sentence had been passed ; 
one advanced the theory that it did not matter whether the 
prisoner were in fact guilty or innocent, as by the law he had been 
found guilty and by the law therefore he was guilty, and that 
any endeavour to interfere between the convicted prisoner—even 
if in truth innocent—and his doom was a discreditable attempt to 
subvert the laws of the country. Some demanded why a felon 
should be reprieved because he was a gentleman, when he would 
be promptly hanged if he were a costermonger. Others again, 
were strong on the Percival side, urging that time at least should 
be vouchsafed for some further inquiries into what was still 
mysterious in the case. 

In private circles one great point in Ray’s favour was that most 
of the friends who were warmest in his cause were Geoffrey Carres- 
ford’s friends too, 4nd Lord Rockleigh, uncle of the murdered 
man’s betrothed, asserted his belief in Percival’s innocence. On 
the other hand, there were some people quite ready to think the 
worst of Ray, whose faults were on the surface, so that those who 
ran might read them, and who was, on the whole, if better liked 
ne the few, yet less popular with the many, than Geoffrey had 

een, 

The execution was fixed for a date a little over three weeks from 
the trial; and as the prisoner watched the steady slipping away of 
the days, they seemed to fly, and yet each one comprised a year of 
anguish. Life in the condemned cell, under constant surveillance, 
eating, drinking and sleeping, always under a warder’s eyes, would 
have been in itself no slight ordeal to a man of Ray Percival’s tem- 
perament and bringing-up, even if he had been suffering under 
no other torture. 

But with his sensitive and highly-wrought, warm and emotional 
nature—cursed with that vivid imagination which pictures past 
and future as realistically as the present—with that passionate 
sense of justice which made it impossible for him to stoically 
accept a doom so hideously unjust as his, Ray, in every one of 
those days of agony, endured a hundred deaths. 

Often he would strive hard to resign himself—argue that, after 
all, if the worst. should come to pass, every man must die at his 
time—that other innocent men had been wrongfully dove to death 
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before him, that all his dear ones knew him innocent, that in their 
hearts his memory would be ever held stainless and sacred! But 
then the anguish of rebellion against his unrighteous doom came 
tearing and rending back. The burning, unendurable sense of in- 
justice flamed up again in his soul. 

Patriots had died on the gallows for the deeds that they had 
done, for the cause in which they gloried, for the chief whom they 
held dear! He was wrongfully condemned to die thus disgraced 
and dishonoured, for the crime that had robbed him of his dearest 


’ friend. 


It would not have been bitter to lay down his life for his country, 
his faith, his love. Ray had plenty of physical courage. He was 
capable of any deed of daring—of cheerfully risking death in any 
form in which the soldier or the sportsman faces it. He might, 
under circumstances that called out his qualities, have emulated 
the valour of that gallant Von Winkelried, the hero of the battle of 
Sempach, who opened a breach in the enemy’s close-serried ranks 
by rushing on them with wide-spread arms and gathering the full 
sheaf of spears into his own breast. He was even capable of stand- 
ing up unflinchingly, with closed lips and steadfast eyes, to meet the 
doom—the shameful death upon the scaffold—that now stared him 
in the face; and yet the vivid realisation beforehand of the full 
horror and the revolting ignominy of it, almost drove him mad. 
Sometimes it seemed to him that this horror could not be—it was 
unreal, impossible! His friends would succeed in their efforts. 
Reprieve would—should—must—come! But—if it did not? 

Curiously now sometimes the old boyish habit of thought, of 
involuntarily, unconsciously looking to Geoffrey, of reliance on 
Geoffrey’s strength, came back to him. If it had only been for 
any other crime that he stood condemned, if only Geoffrey lived, 
he would have contrived some means of rescue or escape. He, 
living, would never have let Ray’s life end on the gallows. But 
Geoffrey was dead ; and Ray, innocent, was to die as his murderer ; 
and there came no voice from heaven; no finger of light pointed 
the way to clear up the dark mystery of Geoffrey’s death. 

If it had been only death he had to face now, Ray often 
thought. If only, when the worst was at hand, inevitable, he could 
anticipate the sentence—strike one sure blow with his own hand 
—snatch the executioner’s prey from his grasp! But he was 
closely watched by night and day; and he knew too well that as 
the fatal hour drew nearer the surveillance would be drawn even 
closer ; there was no chance of escaping that way. 

He was very taciturn and self-controlled; he held himself in 
stern curb, in the fixed resolution not to break down, not to 
betray emotion under the cold official eyes he could never escape 
by night nor day. The strain he put upon himself was severe ; 
but he never slackened nor gave way—though sometimes he felt 
as if a chord in his brain must snap; and only the keen eyes of 
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the prison doctor suspected the high tension of nerve at which the 
prisoner lived. 

All the officials watched him with more interest than the com- 
mon type of criminal inspired in them. Guilty or innocent, this 
man was not of the ordinary fibre of the culprits with whom they 
were accustomed to deal. The chaplain was inclined to think him 
hardened ; the fact was, Ray felt that the chaplain regarded him as 
guilty, and that consciousness had a hardening influence upon him. 
Well-meant discourses, calculated to bring the guilty to penitence, 
fell on rocky ground when addressed to the innocent. Guilt may 
bow the head in recognition of justice, if not in repentance and 
resignation. Innocence, resolute and inflexible, refuses to bend 
and bow like guilt, may face the fate and bear the brand of guilt, 
unfaltering—but never reconciled! Ray could not prepare himself 
by prayer for the fate which in some moods he found it impossible 
to believe in—which in others seemed to shut him in with the 
stifling horror of a nightmare. He could take no comfort from 
thoughts of the next world—he, so unjustly doomed in this! con- 
victed of the murder of his best and dearest friend! Between him 
and that next world the flaming sword of injustice here blazed like 
a lurid brand of undeserved infamy and horror. 

But he did not suffer more than did another innocent one. 
More desperately than a woman sinking in deep waters clings to a 
plank—for the drowning woman struggles to save her own life 
alone—Mary Percival clung to the hope of saving the life so far 
more dear than hers. But that hope flickered like a little pin- 
point of light, glimmering faintly, all but swallowed up in a horrid 
blackness of terror and despair. 

“Oh, Gertrude!” Rhoda sobbed one day, “if we cannot—if we 
do not succeed in saving Ray, Momie will not be long behind 
him!” 

“«‘ Rhoda, darling, 1 love Momie almost as much as you do!” said 
Gertrude solemnly. ‘She has been mother, sister, all in one, to 
me. But if Ray is taken from her, and taken from her so, I do 
not know that we who love her should wish her to stay behind 
him. You are a young girl, my Rhoda, and life is before you still. 
But Momie! All life is changed to me since Geoffrey died—and 
Ray is more to her than Geoffrey was to me; and we have to fear 
a worse fate than only death for him! Oh, Rhoda, what cruel 
destiny is dogging us all? To lose those dear to us in the ordi- 
nary course of nature is hard, but what is it to the horrors that 
close in upon our fated family ?” 


The tragedy of human love is its inevitable end. That terrible 
certainty of parting, which makes the rapture of even the happiest 
love tremble on the edge of anguish, has never been expressed 
‘with more direct and poignant pathos than in Philip Bourke 
- Marston’s sonnet : 
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NOT THOU, BUT I! 


‘* It must have been for one of us, my own, 
To drink this cup and eat this bitter bread ! 
Had not my tears upon thy face been shed 
Thy tears had dropped on mine!” 


To all save those few who are so rarely blessed as to pass the 
gates together, that dark hour of severance must come. And had 
it come in the ordinary course of nature to Mary Percival—had 
her heart’s idol, her only son, passed from her as her husband and 
her father had passed, falling asleep in her faithful arms, she 
could have endured it. With the inexhaustible patience of love 
she would have nursed him through ever so cruel and lingering 
an illness; with the indomitable courage of love she would have 
borne up to the last and have pillowed his dying head upon her 
true and tender heart, without a sob to disturb the passing soul. 

But that he should die a shameful death by the executioner’s 
hands—led out pinioned and helpless to be legally murdered in 
cold blood—doomed to this end for a crime of which he was 
utterly innocent, but of which half the world believed him guilty 


-—that crime a deed of blackest, basest treachery—the victim her 


own and only beloved brother—all this accumulation of horror 
was more than Mary Percival could bear and live. She clung 
with passionate tenderness to her other child, and strove to keep 
up for that dear daughter’s sake; but Rhoda, as well as all who 
loved her, could see that Ray was the very mainspring of her 
existence, and that the anguish of anxiety for him, of trembling 
hope and overwhelming terror, was fast sapping the springs of 
life within her. She had been up to London already on the 
business of the petition to the Home Secretary for reprieve, and a 
few days before that fixed for the execution she determined to go 
to London again; for although she had letters and telegrams 
every day from those influential friends and legal advisers who 
were pushing the application, she felt that she must be on the 


-spot herself to urge the matter on—to see with her own eyes, 
‘hear with her own ears, how things were progressing. 


The day before her visit to London she obtained permission to 
have an interview with herson. She had seen him before more than 
once since the trial, and so had Rhoda and Gertrude, and they had 
all kept up for each other a brave air of hopefulness; but now that 
the time was flying so fatally fast, and hope was flickering lower 
and lower in their hearts, she would not take Rhoda—she knew his 


- sister’s uncontrollable tears would distress and disturb Ray. She 
- herself was past tears and almost past speech when she embraced 


her son in his convict dress in the condemned cell, not knowing 
whether ever on earth her eyes might rest on that best beloved 
face again. By the kindness of the governor of the gaol, she was 
allowed a free interview with the prisoner, unrestricted save by 
the presence of two watchful warders. . 
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There was little that these two could say to each other; the brief 
report of the progress of all that concerned them in the outside 
world was soon given ; they sat silently hand in hand. Once Ray 
approached the subject. that seemed to crush both their hearts 
within them, and lay like an iron bar across their lips. 

* Mother,” he began with careful calmness, yet earnest em- 
phasis, “ whatever happens——” He looked in her white face ; he 
saw her eyes—those soft blue eyes—now fixed in a wild, stony 
gaze of unutterable terror and anguish—terror she could not 
speak, anguish she strove to hold in curb for his dear sake—and 
he could get no further. ‘TI will write to you, dear,” he said in a 
lower voice ; “they will let me write. I will leave a letter if— 
if——” For her sake he did not finish the sentence. 

“© Ff ———” she rejoined under her breath in a deep whisper ; “I 
shall not live to read it!” 

“You must!” he replied less calmly. ‘ You must live. To 
whom but you can I trust to watch, to wait, to seek till something 
comes to light to solve this horrible mystery ? Even if it should 
be too late for me, my name, at least, may be cleared from this 
foul blot on it; and it is you, mother, who must—who will live, to 
do this for me!” 

“ T will—I will /” she murmured in a faint, hollow voice. “ But 
there’s hope for us still, my Ray.” 

“Yes, there’s hope still,” he said gently; “but try not to 
depend on it too much, dear; it is best for us not to allow our- 
selves to be too sanguine. We must be prepared for the worst,” 
he added very quietly. 

Her lips moved, but she had no words nor voice left. Only, as 
one on the brink of an awful abyss, into whose ghastly blackness 
she dared not look, she clasped and clung to him and hid her 
face as if to shut out the sight of the yawning chasm on whose 
sheer edge they stood. But to have felt herself pushed down 
into that dark gulf of death would have been better for her than 
to see her heart’s darling cruelly hurled into it by violence—to 
know that her weak woman’s hands, cling as fast as they might, 
could not hold him safe. Yet as if those tender hands could 
thrust aside his fate—as if the mighty force of her maternal love 
could wrestle with death itself, she locked her arms round him, 
strained him to her heart with the fierce tenderness of the tigress 
crouching over her mangled cub—so strangely does the deepest of 
all passions mingle the animal and the divine! yet surely it would 
be stranger still if human love were not moulded out of the essen- 
tial elements of human life; and as life on this our earth isa com- 
mingling of the separate and yet interdependent principles of its 
animal past and its godlike future, so man, in the mystical duality 
of his nature, is half the beast that he was, and half the god that 
he shall be. 

Scarcely another word was spoken between the wretched mother 
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and the doomed son. Perhaps if there had been no hope at all 
they might have found it easier to give their feelings utterance ; 
but this dizzy balancing on the brink, between hope and despair, 
held them dumb. Yet although she hardly breathed a whisper at 
parting, and neither sobbed nor wailed nor shed a tear when Ray 
gently unclasped her clinging arms and said, “ The time is up, 
dear, you must leave me now,” yet even one of the warders, whose 
duty it was still to remain in the cell and keep watch and guard 
over the prisoner, and who was well used to scenes of sorrow and 
parting, felt rather uncomfortable. 

‘“‘ Poor soul,” he observed afterwards to a comrade with rough 
compassion ; “she do take it hard! You see she’s a real lady, 
and they always do; but they don’t make much row about it, 
neither. Her sort’ll just keep up till they drop down dead.” - 


(Zo be continued.) 




















SPRAT FISHING IN BABBICOMBE BAY. 


By MRS, HOUSTOUN, 
AUTHOR OF “ A YACHT VOYAGE TO TEXAS,” “ TWENTY YEARS IN THE WILD WEST,” ETC. 





HAT visitor to Torquay ever left that much-resorted-to sea- 
side watering place without paying a visit to the beautiful 
bay which a recent tragical event has rendered, in the annals of 
crime, for ever notorious? I had been but a few days a temporary 
resident in Torquay when the event above alluded to took place, 
and I shall not easily forget the sensation which the news that a 
crime of so fearful a character had been committed, produced. 
The crime in itself was terrible, and a thrill of horror and of 
deepest pity ran through the veins of all who listened to its details ; 
but the feeling in the town and neighbourhood was intensified by 
the fact that the murdered lady was possessed of many attached 
friends, and even some relatives, at Torquay, and that by many of 
these she had been seen and spoken to on the Friday preceding 
the murder, which—as may be remembered by some of my readers 
—took place between twelve o’clock and three on the morning of 
Saturday. 

As I chanced to be acquainted with not a few of the ill-fated 
lady’s friends, many details concerning not only her habits and 
mode of life but of the strange seclusion of the home which cir- 
cumstances had allotted to her, met my ears, and awoke in me a 
curiosity—morbid, perhaps, but not unusual—to visit the scene of 
the tragedy. The fact that, in consequence of an accident which 
occurred many years ago in the wilds of distant Connaught, I 
am to a certain extent what, in horsey language, is called “ broken- 
kneed,” induced many of my acquaintances to suggest that the 
task before me was one which I should never be able to accom- 
plish. From the spot where a carriage must necessarily—seeing 
that foot of Torquay fly-horse could venture no farther—be left, 
the descent to “The Glen” (as the house in which the awful 
crime was committed is called) was described to me as almost as 
steep as the side of a house. No glimpse of the building could— 
I was told—from the road above, be obtained, but the thick and 
somewhat neglected looking woods which form a portion of “The 
Glen” grounds—the said grounds being fenced off by a stone wall, 
ivy crowned, and about six feet in height—meet the eye of the 
wayfarer some little time previous to his arrival at the terminus 
of his drive. 
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“And is there ”—I asked of the fly owner, a civil, intelligent 
man, who was his own charioteer, and who daily called at my. 
house for “ orders ”—* no way of reaching the Bay excepting the 
one which has been described to me as so steep and difficult ? ” 

‘Well, ma’am, there is,” he replied; “but for steepness there 
isn’t much to choose between them; I could take you the Downs 
road, and the place where I should have to set you down would be, 
I should say, a couple of hundred yards or so nearer to the strand 
than the other path would be, but a part of it is terribly steep, 
and is only used by the fishermen as a shorter cut. to scramble up 
and down the cliff above, to their work.” 

‘“‘ The other road takes you all the way by the side of ‘The Glen’ 
woods, does it not?” I asked, and my question being answered in 
the affirmative, I continued my interrogations by saying: “I have 
been informed that in the wall more than one small iron gate 
gives entrance to foot passengers into the grounds, and that by 
the first of these the poor lady was in the habit of reaching her 
home. Is this the case, and is that footpath less precipitous than 
those you have mentioned ?” 

“Much of a muchness, I should say, ma’am,” was the reply; 
“but by taking the Downs road you get a better view of the sea; 
I’ve driven many gentlefolks as far as a vehicle can go, but no one 
that has gone with me has tried to go any farther.” 

The mention by my Jehu of the “views” which on the route 
of which he spoke could be obtained, promptly decided my choice, 
and I at once directed him to convey me and my “ personal attend- 
ant” along the little-frequented road in question. On the way 
my thoughts were of course wholly occupied by the various anec- 
dotes which related to the excellent lady who had, to all appear- 
ance, fallen a victim to her own benevolent spirit and extreme 
kindness of heart. In the belief that it is “ never too late to mend,” 
she had taken a second time into her service, a young man, for 
whose education when he was a child she had paid, but who had 
only just been liberated from prison; the sentence of “six 
months” having been passed upon him for a plate robbery in a 
house where he was under-butler. The circumstance of this man 
being trusted in so plenary a manner, and in a place so solitary and 
secluded, gave alarm to the victim’s friends, but her nature being 
frank and fearless, she paid no heed to their warnings. The 
remark addressed to her, only two days before her death, and 
which was repeated to me by the lady who made it, recurred 
forcibly to my mind as we slowly drew near “ The Glen.” 

‘“‘ Remember that you have one thief, at any rate, in the house.” 
So ran the unattended-to reminder, the occasion on which it was 
offered being a dark night in early November, when the fearless 
old lady was returning from evening church along the desolate 
road, alone. 

. “Tam not afraid; I have taken this walk after dark for years,” 
X2 
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was her reply, “and no one bas molested me.” Alas! how sad a 
thought it is, that by reason of her own large-hearted trustfulness, 
her death should have been so cruelly brought about ! 

After leaving that portion of Torquay which goes by the name 
of St. Mary Church some little way behind us, we came to the 
open downs, and looking seawards, the whole beauty of the pros- 
pect burst upon our view. Not a single wave-curl troubled the 
broad expanse of water which lay stretched beneath the bright 
November sun, whilst fishing boats innumerable lent animation to 
the scene. The surroundings landward were bleak and desolate. 
What wind there was blew directly from the north, and the only 
visible signs of vegetation—with the exception of the short grass 
on which a few sheep were feeding—were some stunted whin 
bushes, with here and there a blighted-looking blossom shining 
through their sombre prickles. For a few hundred yards we pro- 
ceeded along a stony track which by courtesy only could be called 
a road ; then a gate had to be opened, and after a little farther 
journeying, we reached another gate, which, being fastened, 
compelled us to leave the carriage and continue our way on foot. 
Then indeed the “ Hill” truly became one of “ difficulty,” and but 
for the aid of a thick stick and the strong arm of our most oblig- 
ing coachman, I could never have succeeded in reaching the strand 
in safety. There are but few houses in the near neighbourhood of 
“The Glen,” the first of those which met our eyes being the 
“Cary Arms ”—a thatched and dilapidated-looking building of 
small dimensions, and it is at the back of that building that the 
descent becomes most precipitous. Hartstongue ferns grow in 
rich luxuriance amongst the rank vegetation around, and every- 
where the demon of damp reigns triumphant. On the top bar of 
the iron gate that gives entrance into the neglected but pictur- 
esque grounds of the “ Cary Arms,” a dingy cloth was for about the 
length of a foot securely wound round and fastened by a cord, 
the object of the covering being to hide the mark left by the 
prisoner’s bloody hand as he hurried through to call the inn- 
keeper’s assistance. Passing by this gate and walking in .the 
direction of the pretty thatched house in which the awful crime 
was committed, you come upon a small fisherman’s cottage, and 
then, in strangest contrast with the images of horror which the 
knowledge of the fatal past conjure up in the mind, a scene of tran- 
quil and most exquisite beauty breaks upon the sight. 

As I before said, a perfect fleet of boats was abroad upon the sun- 
lit sea, but the only sounds that met the ear were the hoarse cries 
of innumerable gulls which, whilst with their snow-white wings 
outspread they skimmed along the surface of the water, doubtless 
kept their keen unsleeping eyes fixed upon the prey they strove 
to capture. 

They rowed very near the shore, those hardy fishermen, and so 
slow as wel! as noiseless was their motion, that a red-coated soldier 
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standing as upright as a sentinel in the bows of one of the small 
craft by which the Bay was dotted, gave added life and colour to 
the landscape. On the almost level strand several boats were 
drawn up, and on the gunwale of one of these, I, after watching 
in vain for a “take ” of sprats, seated myself. 

I had, for the moment, turned my back upon the Bay, and was 
lost in contemplation before the picturesque but most melancholy 
looking house, in which one of the best and most generous-hearted 
of women had so lately met her death by an assassin’s hand. The 
house is—as was, at least in the earlier half of the century, often 
in Devonshire, the case with far larger houses than “ The Glen ”— 
roofed with thatch. To all appearance, many a long year had 
elapsed since any reparations of that thatch had been made. 
Possibly they had not been required, for the roofing, although well 
nigh as black as a coal, is so immensely thick, that it forms widely 
projecting eaves over the upper windows of the house. Those 
windows, as well as others in the lower rooms, are diamond paned, 
and for that reason, and also because the frame of each pane is thick 
and solid, the rooms can hardly, I think, be either light or cheerful. 
In the dining-room window is plainly to be seen a broken pane of 

lass, but a carefully made semi-stone fence runs along the entire 
front of the house and effectually stands in the way of any prying 
eyes seeing more of the interior than I have attempted to describe. 
The fence stands at the distance of about twenty feet from the 
house, the lower part being of stone, whilst the upper is of iron 
railing, two feet in height, and across which painted wooden 
planks have been, evidently long since, fixed. The entire height 
of the fence is about six-feet, and judging from its apparent ab- 
sence of solidity, a burglar might easily have made his way over it 
into the house. But in that case marks of the intruder’s entrance 
must have been manifest, and no such marks have, after the strict- 
est search, been found. At the end of the fence which is farthest 
from the “Cary Arms,” there hangs a printed board, which, 
judging from its aspect, must have hung upon its post during the 
fourteen years of the late owner’s occupancy of the place. On it, 
in letters which Time’s untiring fingers have nearly effaced, is an 
announcement that the “ place is to be let or sold; inquiry to be 
made of the late Mrs. Whitehead’s executors.” As for me, I con- 
fess that I possessed neither the courage nor the inclination to 
inspect the interior of the house. ' 

There is, I think, nothing marvellous in the fact that, ex- 
ceptionally beautiful as the situation is, the murdered lady, 
perseveringly as she strove to do so, could not succeed in finding 
a purchaser for “The Glen.” Few persons, I should imagine, 
would be willing to make the house their own, and live—winter as 
well as summer—in a place so desolate and forlorn. In the yachting 
season, and when the lovely Devonshire coast bays are crowded with 
the “white wings” of countless pleasure boats, I can understand 
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that a passing longing to possess a property so irregularly, as well as 
so charmingly, situated, might by some wealthy rover of the sea be 
felt, but the wish would not endure, and a sensation approaching to 
relief would probably be experienced when the order to “ up anchor ” 
had been given, and the yacht’s head was turning seawards. It ma 
be that the horrible scene which has so lately been enacted at “‘ The 
Glen” has invested the spot with a deeper veil of melancholy mys- 
tery than would, previous to the event, have surrounded it; but be 
this as it may, certain it is that—to borrow Tom Hood’s language 
when writing of “The Haunted House ”—there hangs over “‘ The 
Glen” “a shadow of fear,” and that, after a lengthened survey 
of the silent walls, and many a pitying thought given to the 
hospitable woman who, from the windows of those now darkened 
rooms, must so often in her solitary life have gazed admiringly on 
the beautiful sea view beyond, I, not without a sense of refresh- 
ment, turned once more towards the toilers of the sea, who again, 
with their advanced guard of sea gulls loudly croaking, had let 
down their nets fora draught. And this time one boat at least 
did not draw her net up empty, and I was rejoiced to find that the 
labour of her crew had not been in vain. Judging, however, by 
the entire absence on the part of the successful crew of exhilarating 
shouts I, perhaps over hastily, decided that the pleasant-mannered 
Western folk with whom I was sojourning are far from an excitable 
people. I could not help contrasting the silent fashion in which 
the more fortunate fishermen bore themselves with the triumph- 
antly vociferous conduct of which, under similar circumstances, I 
had, in the wilder “ West,” so often been a witness. The voices 
of the untamed aborigines of Connaught would, alike in success 
and in defeat, have rung out over the sea in a chorus of harsh 
sounds, such as I cannot imagine that any event could, from the 
throats of quiet Devon men, be capable of calling forth. 

In thus, perhaps, over minutely describing the situation and 
surroundings of * The Glen,” I have been actuated by a wish to 
convey—if possible—to the mind of the reader some faint idea of 
.the utter lonesomeness of the spot. That the house, being 
thatched, and therefore highly combustible, was not, quickly 
destroyed by the fire is, I think, in part attributable to the 
humidity of a climate in which nearly everything one touches 
seems to be more or less moist. The well or reservoir from which 
water was brought in buckets to quench the flames, is at least 
thirty feet from the back of the house. It is of large size, and 
as the cover which the prisoner showed so much reluctance to 
‘remove had not at the time of my visit been replaced, the visitor 
to the locality could judge for himself how great were the diffi- 
culties that stood in the way of the fire being successfully extin- 
guished. The fatigue of the ascent proved a trifling evil when 
compared to the suffering inflicted by the walk downwards to the 
beach, and as we journeyed homewards I more than once found 
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myself mentally echoing the words to which I had of late so often 
listened— How could an elderly lady venture—with no other 
— than a liberated thief—to live in a place so far from 

uman aid, and from the companionship of her kind?” Truly 
has it been said that “ the better part of valour is discretion.” 


The wretched perpetrator of this barbarous murder did not, 
strange as the fact may appear (seeing that he was found guilty 
and condemned to death), perish on the scaffold. He is still 
alive, and alas! too, is an impenitent criminal at Portland convict 
establishment ; for it was he, as many of my readers may remem- 
ber, who, when he was led, pale and trembling, to his doom, was— 
by singular circumstance, the rope by which he was to be hung 
broke in two during the operation—left a half-dead body upon 
the scaffold. In consequence of the bodily as well as mental 
sufferings he had undergone, penal servitude for life only was 
eventually his doom, and one is glad to think that it is not a 
pleasant one; the wretched culprit, however, still insists, as I 
have heard, upon his innocence, and declares that he owes his 
life to the mercy of Providence, God being unwilling that a ae 
less man should suffer death for a sinner’s deed ! 
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CHAPTER VI. 
‘6 aT THE PARTING OF THE WAYS.” 


M®: REPTON and her escort started at a good pace, and crossed 
the grounds exchanging a few remarks on the weather and other 
commonplace topics, but by the time they emerged upon a bit 
of moorland intervening between the domain and a steep hill, 
down which the path to the Grange led, silence had: fallen on 
them, and an expression of displeasure had settled on Mrs. 
Repton’s face. 

‘“‘ Beaumont Royal is one of the most charming places I know. 
Were I Lady de Walden I would never leave it, yet you insinuated 
just now that I was not fit for the simplicity of country life,” she 
said at length. 

‘‘ Pardon me, I insinuated no such thing. I really thought you 
liked town best, chiefly, I suppose, because I never met you any- 
where else.” 

“Yet I imagined you were a man, able and willing to look 
below the surface. Once I thought you understood me, and,” 
turning to him with a soft, but somewhat sad, smile, “ believe me, 
I never forget—I do not wish to forget—how generously, how deli- 
cately, you once came to my rescue.” 

‘* Pray do not remind me of what I have forgotten.” 

“Yes, you may forget. No doubt to a rich man like you a sum 
which seems considerable in my eyes, is a trifle to be lightly for- 
gotten. It is not the money value that is impressed upon my 
memory, but your ready kindness, your delicate tact, and I have 
never been able to show you my gratitude!” 

Ferrars laughed. ‘ The idea of my delicate tact is amusing. I 
fancy I have the character of being a rugged fellow.” 

‘“‘ The ruggedness of a true gentleman never hurts the weaker 
ones he helps,” she returned, stealing a.tender side-long glance 
into his eyes, the colour rising in her cheek while she spoke. 

“‘She is decidedly handsome,” reflected Ferrars calmly as he 
watched her. “Thank you, Mrs. Repton,” he said, “that was 
ey put, and in its proper place would have brought down the 
‘ house.’” 
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Mrs. Repton’s colour faded. She repeated “its proper place, 
its proper place,” in a low murmur, and went on for a few paces in 
silence. . Then she exclaimed, “ Why don’t you light your cigar ? 
It is always permissible to smoke in the open air, and even if not, 

ou know the sort of atmosphere, moral and physical, to which I 
ve been accustomed.” 

“You are very good, but I am not an inveterate smoker.” 

“I suppose,” with an air of great simplicity, “that Lady de 
Walden dislikes the smell of tobacco ?” 

‘She never told me so,” laconically. 

‘“Oh, but you can divine her preferences and dislikes, no doubt ? ” 

* Divination is not much in my line,” returned Ferrars. 

‘“* What a devoted couple they are—Lord and Lady de Walden, 
I mean. They are the typical happy pair,” and she sighed. 

“Don’t you think there is a little too much raspberry jam 
sweetness in it all? Isn’t there a chance of its cloying a man of 
de Walden’s calibre ?” asked Ferrars with a smile. 

Mrs. Repton looked steadily, searchingly at him. ‘ You know 
the crookedness of your own sex, I suppose,” she said; “ but if 
the bold baron ever did wander to ‘ fresh fields and pastures new,’ 
there would be awful wailing and gnashing of teeth.” 

“Wailing, yes, but I am not so sure that the gentle little 
baroness hasn’t just a faint streak of devilry in her,as yet not de- 
veloped, which might induce her to resent in a perfectly legal 
manner her husband’s—let us say—discursiveness.” 

** Do you mean that she would divorce him ? ” quickly. 

‘* She ought, if she had sufficient cause. But a divorce cannot 
be claimed for a trifling breach of contract.” 

‘“* What constitutes a sufficient cause ?” 

‘‘ My dear Mrs. Repton, there are various handy publications 
which expound these mysteries to the ordinary multitude. They 
are quite beyond my comprehension.” 

“Well, I think you misjudge Lady de Walden; she is a charm- 
ing, lovable, loving creature, but has not much backbone.” 

“Perhaps not. I suppose yow understand the amiable weak- 
ness of your own sex. I don’t imagine she will ever need her 
strength if she has any.” 

“No, happy woman that she is! enshrined in a lovely home 
with a devoted husband to pour out his wealth for her benefit, ang, 
an equally devoted friend to watch over her welfare. What has 
she done that fortune should cast the best gifts into her lap? 
What have J done that nothing save the whips and stings of un- 
friendly fate should be showered upon me ?” 

“God knows. This is a sort of thing no fellow can find out, 
and is only part of the general ‘ cussedness’ which rules the 
universe.” 

‘“‘ How harshly you speak; I once fancied you sympathized with 
me ; how you have changed since the old Monte Carlo days.” 
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“T don’t think I have. For that matter you are changed, you 
used not to be a fanciful woman, now. 1 

‘Now I am what circumstances have made me. Had I meta 
husband I could love (and how I could love), I should indeed have 
been a true, good, devoted woman; as it is I have never known 
love and I must learn to do without it.” 

“You are ungrateful, Mrs. Repton. Few women have been 
more admired.” 

“Oh! yes,” laughing, as she raised her fine eyes where the un- 
shed tears still glittered, to his. ‘You used to be one of my 

“admirers, Stephen—Il beg your pardon, Mr. Ferrars—but admira- 
tion is not affection, and I could return affection—I could reward 
. true love.” 

‘“‘ How very fortunate the man will be who earns such a reward,” 
said Ferrars icily. “I trust he may be worthy.” 

Mrs. Repton walked on in silence, her eyes downcast, her lips 
trembling. They had now reached the hill pope to Langton 
Grange; a few minutes more would bring them to the gates. 

These few minutes were more critical than Ferrars guessed, 
though he imagined he understood his companion pretty well. 
He did not break in upon her thoughts, for though her eyes were 
hidden by their downcast lashes, her face expressed earnest 
thought. Ferrars stole a glance at her more than once, and then 
asked carelessly, “ When did you say you were going to town ?” 

“On Monday; I am the avant courrier of the family. In my 
character of factotum, I am to take a furnished house for my rela- 
tions. I wonder how long I shall be able to play my new réle?” 

“ As long as it is necessary, Mrs. Repton; until you find some- 
thing more suitable, which something is no doubt already 
dawning on your wide and penetrating vision.” 

She looked up quickly, keenly, into his eyes and then laughed a 
pleasant, merry laugh. 

“ What! are you posing as a thought reader, Mr. Ferrars ? 
Well, this is but a poor specimen of your skill. What has a woman, 
situated as I am, to do, if she does not use her wits as Swiss guides 
do their ice-axes, and having cut one fovt-hold rest in it only tu 
make another? I have to creep up the face of a precipice, I may 
fall and lie crushed at the foot, then so be it; but while life and 
my mental ice-axe are left me, I will struggle to a safe place at 
the top.” 

“T understand. Yes; it is quite true. You always were re- 
markably plucky, and even daring. I should like to know what 
scheme is stirring your keen wits,” returned Ferrars smiling. 

Mrs. Repton glanced at him again. “Not yet, mon amt,” she 
said. ‘First, it is by no means clear to me that my little game 
is worth the candle; secondly, I am not sure I shall throw myself 
heartily into the scheme. You could be a potent —_- 
might be an insurmountable hindrance.” . 
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‘*T am always glad to be of use to you, Mrs. Repton.” 

*Do not mock me with those conventional words,” she ex- 
claimed passionately. ‘They only show me the breadth and 
depth of the gulf which has opened between the present and the 
past. There was a time when you would have felt for me; there 
was a time when you admired the steadiness with which I clung 
to one of the worst husbands that ever dragged a woman down! 
What could I not be to the man I really loved and respected ?” 

“Yes,” exclaimed Ferrars, with more sympathy than he had yet 
shown, “ you deserved a better fate ;:but you will have brighter 
days. You possess certain conquering elements, and your 

® armoury is well supplied. You have my best wishes.” 

“Thank you,” she returned in her ordinary well-bred manner, 
though her cheek was pale and her lips compressed. ‘I accept 
them, the more willingly, as possibly I may—if I carry out the 
views which dawn upon me—lead up to the trumps hidden in 
your own hand.” 

‘** Now you speak in parables quite beyond my comprehension,” 
said Ferrars, a grim look stealing over his face. “ And, alas! I have 
not time to hear the expounding thereof, for here we are at the 
Grange gates, and I am reluctantly obliged to bid Ee good-bye.” 

‘‘We may meet in town, where all people meet,” she replied, 
holding out her hand to him. ‘ Good-bye.” 

** Good-bye, Mrs. Repton ; don’t do more mischief than you can 
help.” 

She laughed, bowed, and turned into the gate, where she paused 
to look after him, as, with long swift steps, he went on down the 
road. 

“ That is done,” she murmured, as she moved towards the 
lodge. ‘I could have made a fool of myself about that man! 
I hope I have not shown my hand too much. No, he could never 
guess, and certainly will never dream, that he has effectually 
chosen my road for me—at the parting of the ways.” She tapped 
at the door of the gate-keeper’s lodge and with a winning smile 
asked a fresh-looking woman, who came at her summons, if she 
might rest for a few minutes. 

“Surely, ma’am; step in.” She made as if to lead her guest 
to an inner apartment. | 

‘Has Mrs. Thorpe returned ?” 

** No, ma’am ; the carriage has not er 

‘Then let me have a chair by the door. I will sit and wait for 
it, and I need not occupy your time.” 

‘‘Thank you, ma’am ; it’s washing day, you see,” and having 
placed and carefully dusted a chair, the good woman went back to 
her soap and suds, the odour of which was distinctly perceptible. 

Here.Mrs. Repton sat in deep thought for some time; then she 
rose, consulted her watch, and going to an inner door called out, 
“Tam going a little way down the road to meet the carriage.” 
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‘“‘ Very well, ma’am,” returned the lodge-keeper, drying her wet 
arms and hands in her thick apron. 

And then she walked leisurely through the gate. Once outside 
she .paused, and turned down the road by which Ferrars had dis- 
appeared. 

A little boy with a satchel passed her presently, and turned into 
the lodge. 

“TI met the lady that’s staying up at the house,” said the boy 
as soon as he came in. 

“Then where were you straying, Ben?” asked his mother 
severely. 

“TI warn’t straying, mother! I came straight down the road” 
from school.” 

“Then the lady is gone wrong. She may walk to London 
before she’ll meet the carriage.” The house-mother hurried into 
the road and looked up and down, but in vain; the figure she 
sought was nowhere to be seen. 

When Stephen Ferrars parted with his companion, he pressed 
on towards his own abode, with the unconscious rapidity of 
profound thought. He was pondering Mrs. Repton’s words, and 
trying to piece together the puzzle she had presented to him. 
He fancied he had the clue to the riddle, yet he turned from fol- 
lowing it. 

She was a bold woman ; but the game he believed she contem- 
plated was too risky even for the boldest, the most desperate of 
her sex. 

“‘ She used to be a decent woman,” he said to himself; ** wonder- 
ful, considering the hands into which she had fallen. I wasa 
good deal struck with her at one time. She might have led me 
pretty far—no, J might have gone pretty far of my own free will, 
if——” Even in thought he did not finish the sentence. “ But 
it is an infernal bore to be made love to, especially by the wrong 
woman! I suppose there’s nothing so adamantine in nature as a 
man’s heart to the woman of whom he is tired. We are rather a 
brutal lot; but without a strong dash of the brute we should not 
be fit for our work in life.” 

The sounds of horses’ feet advancing rapidly roused him from 
his thoughts; they seemed to come from a by-road which de- 
bouched on the highway a little in front of him. Ferrars paused, 
and then slackening his pace came up to the turn of the road just 
as Lord de Walden rode round it at a leisurely pace. 

As his eyes met those of Ferrars the quick look of savage anger 
which of late had often disfigured his face when contradicted or 
opposed, gathered on his brow. ‘ Ah, Stephen,” he exclaimed, “I 
thought I should have found you at the Grange. I was going to 
bid old Thorpe good-bye, as I shall be engaged the rest of the week.” 

‘‘ There is no one at home,” returned Ferrars. ‘They went into 
Edenborough, and cannot have come back yet. Come and look at 
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the hunter I bought at the Heron Hill sale. I think he’s a good 
-un.” 

“ Thank you, no. I want to go round by-—oh, by Lea Woods. 
See you to-morrow. I’m afraid I shall have to go to town about 
that infernal railway they are going to run right under Beaumont 
Heights.” 

“Indeed! I thought that was in a fair way of settlement.” 

“No, by no means.” Lord de Walden nodded to his kinsman, 
and touching his horse with his heel, rode on towards the Grange. 

Ferrars stood for a moment or two as if in thought, then, 
leaving the road, struck across the country—which he knew well 

“towards his own abode, regardless of its soaked condition, and 
all the way he walked ina sort of dream, following the turns of 
the path with mechanical accuracy, and more than once muttering 
half aloud, “ Blind fool! undiscerning idiot !” 

But de Walden, in making his plans to go to London, reckoned 
without his host. The day after this encounter he had gone to 
shoot over a part of the mvor at some distance, and was alone with 
the keeper, Ferrars, who was often his companion, having gone to 
visit a married sister, who was settled in Devonshire. Jumping a 
small rivulet, the bank gave way as he reached the other side, and 
he fell heavily, spraining his ankle and bruising the left arm. 
The keeper hurried off to the‘nearest abode where he could find a 
pony and trap to convey his master home, for the sprain was 
sufficiently severe to make standing intolerable. 

When Claire returned from a ramble with her boy, she found the 
doctor already examining his patient, and received his orders for 
extreme quiet and low diet with eager attention. 

Lord de Walden’s accident, though slight, was a grave mis- 
fortune to all concerned. He was the worst patient imaginable, 
and when the local doctor sentenced him to absolute inaction for 
a week at least, his anger and disgust knew no bounds. 

The brunt of this irritation fell, of course, upon his wife. She 
had not, however, stood in that relation to him for more than six 
years without being well aware that when crossed his temper was 
uncontrollable, or, to speak more accurately, uncontrolled. 

Hitherto her task had been to shelter others, for whatever she 
said.or did was right in his eyes. Now the change which was so 
clear to her in some directions, appeared to have swept away the 
barriers of affection, or respect, or both, which had hitherto hedged 
her in, and nothing she did seemed quite right. Claire bore 
tenderly and good-humouredly with his impatience, and was quite 
consoled and remunerated when an occasional twinge of conscience 
impelled him to make a slight apology for his hastiness. “I am 
afraid I am an awful brute—or you are ever so much too good for 
me, Claire,” he said once or twice ; and she, while the throbbing of 
her wounded heart sent the almost irrepressible tears to her eyes, 
would kiss his brow and say pleasantly, “It is quite pretty to hear 
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you apologize, Guy. You know sick men and children must be 
borne with.” 

But under her strong patience grew a despairing conviction 
which she steadily strove to shut out, that the husband of her 
first married days had vanished, and another and a very different 
being had taken his place. Still, as she told herself, she had 
nothing tangible to complain of. A dim consciousness that, in 
spite of her timidity in physical danger, her patience and compas- 
sion for her fellows, however humble, she was the stronger of the 
two, helped her to bear and to forbear to a degree her husband 
could not even comprehend, had any revelation suggested it to him. 
In her inmost heart she knew that had he loved her as before, her™ 
presence, her touch, would have soothed and comforted him out of 
his impatience and irritability. 

“You had better telegraph for H——,” said de Walden, naming 
a famous London surgeon, one morning, as Claire returned from 
the private interview she always secured by seeing the doctor to 
the stair leading from her husband’s apartments to the hall. 
‘“‘ That old womanish fellow will keep me here for weeks. H—— 
would set me on my feet in a few days.” 

“TI doubt if he would, Guy. It is really a matter of patience. 
Dr. Briggs says another week will see you all right, and you have 
only been laid up for five days.” 

“Only five days! And that infernal Railway Bill wants my 
personal attention! IfI could get up to town and see the promoters 
myself, I could P, 

Here his valet brought him a salver full of letters just arrived by 
the afternoon post, “ Mr. Ferrars, my lord, wants to know if you 
will see him ?” 

* Yes, show him up.” De Walden eagerly sorted his letters, 
and selected one in a big, blue, business-like envelope, directed in 
a clerkly hand, which he tore open. It seemed to have another 
inside it, he crushed both it and the outside cover together, and 
thrust them into his breast pocket, ejaculating, “ Those blundering 
idiots! Why do they send on all the begging letters that are 
fired at me and most men of any standing ?” 

Claire did not heed what he was saying, for she had turned to 
greet Ferrars with unaffected pleasure ; he was always a relief. 

“So glad to see you, Stephen! Here is Guy insisting on having 
a London surgeon. Do tell him that no such desperate remedy 
is needed. Patience is the only panacea for such ills as his——-” 

“What! Do you want to send for H——? Why, my dear 
fellow, he would only endorse old Briggs’ treatment. You would 
have to stay quiet all the same, so you may as well keep your 
fifty or sixty pounds in your pocket, and make up your mind to 
grin and bear your imprisonment. What makes you so feverishly 
impatient to be up and about ?” 

“T want to go to town. I know everything is going wrong with 
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that confounded railway scheme. If they take it by Crofthead 
and Postgate, we'll have the engines smoking across just in front 
of the terrace, and though at some distance, it will utterly spoil 
the outlook. Whereas, if we can get it taken by Uphall and 
Yatesbridge, we shall see nothing of it here, and it will go through 
a more populous neighbourhood.” 

“Yes; and cost a few additional thousands,” returned Ferrars 
dryly. ‘ Well, de Walden, as I am not tied by the leg, I do not 
mind running up to town and interviewing the promoters for you, 
if that’s all you want.” 

“ Why, what else could I want? and quite enough too!” re- 
torted de Walden testily. ‘I should be very much obliged to 
you, Stephen. When will you go?” he added in an altered tone. 

“Oh! to-morrow morning. I am going to Norfolk for some 
pheasant shooting, and I can see these people on my way.” 

“T hope you will not stay long. We shall miss you dreadfully, 
Stephen,” cried Claire. 

“Thank you. I shall be away about ten days or a fortnight. 
De Walden will be roaming the country when I come back.” 

“‘T hope so, 1am sure. Tell me, have you heard anything of 
the Thorpes since they left ?” she asked. 

‘“‘ Yes, I had a few lines from Mrs. Thorpe. Thorpe was rather 
better, she said. I am going to call on them if I have time. They 
have taken a house in Warwick Square.” 

“Oh, indeed,” said de Walden, with some animation ; “I 
suppose Mrs. Repton is still with them.” 

' & Mrs. Thorpe did not mention her.” 

“T wonder she has not written; she said she would,” remarked 
Claire, taking up her knitting. “I wish you would give me her 
address, my brother wants it.” 

“What for?” asked de Walden shortly. ‘“ Has he some new 
first-rate appointment to offer her? Mistress of an infant school, 
or teacher of basket-making to the blind ?” 

Ferrars laughed. “I don’t fancy Granard quite knows his 
ground in that direction. Mrs. Repton is not to. be ‘planned 
for ;’ she has pluck and passion enough to accomplish a great deal 
for herself. I fancy there is no end of character in that woman.” 

“She was always a little peculiar,” said Lady de Walden 
thoughtfully ; “she was not exactly a favourite at school ; at least 
she was often in a scrape with Frau von Gablenz.” 

‘Women generally have ill-natured reminiscences of their 
school-fellows,” exclaimed her husband. 

“T have no ill-natured reminiscences, Guy,” she returned gently. 
“I do not know why she was found fault with. I had a sort of 
feeling she did not like me, but I now believe I was mistaken.” 

“You ought to go out and drive or walk, Claire,” said Ferrars 
abruptly. ‘* You are looking pale and worn. I will stay with de 
Walden, if I do not bore him.”. 
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“No, you don’t ; and now you say it, I think Claire is not looking 
like herself. She thinks it right to shut herself up in these stuffy 
rooms with me, and there is really no reason why she should not 
take her usual exercise.” 

Before he had ceased speaking Lord de Walden had no longer 
any cause to complain of his wife’s pallor. She turned her head 
aside, but Ferrars saw the vivid colour which flushed her cheek, 
while her lip quivered. 

“‘T daresay a walk will do me good,” she said, putting her knit- 
ting in its basket. ‘ I will take the boy; he will be so pleased. 
It is a pleasant change for you, Guy, to have a chat with Stephen.” 

Ferrars went quickly after her. “I left the Blanchester Adver- 
tiser down stairs; there is a paragraph about the new railway I 
want to show de Walden,” he said; then as they reached the end 
of the corridor he added quickly, “ What is wrong? I never saw 
you look so ill and worn.” 

‘“‘ There is nothing the matter; at least, nothing I can tell you, 
grateful as I am for all your goodness to me, Stephen,’’ and she 
held out her hand to him. He took it and held it gently for a 
moment, while he said, “If I could in any way help you, you 
would speak ?” 

“ Yes, I should.” 

He followed her down stairs, and in the hall they met the son 
and heir with his hat on, followed by his nurse. 

‘‘ Ah, mother dear, will you come out with me? Do, dodo!” 
jumping up to kiss her. 

“Yes, darling. You shall have a nice walk with mother, and,” 
to the nurse kindly, “ you can have a little rest. Tell Parker 
to bring me my hat and fur cloak,” she said to the footman in 
attendance, then turning to Ferrars with a smile which struck him 
as infinitely sad: ‘You see my company is very welcome to my 
son.” 

“To more than your son,” said Ferrars. “Shall you return 
before I leave ?” 

*T hope so. Gerald can walk farther than I can.” 

“Good. You shall find me here.” 

Lady de Walden’s maid now brought her mistress’s wraps, and 
Ferrars, taking the Blanchester paper from the pocket of his 
overcoat, reascended to his kinsman’s room. 

Lord de Walden had risen and, with the help ofa walking-stick, 
was hobbling towards the window as Ferrars entered. 

“ When the cat’s away,” quoted the latter. 

“Exactly,” returned de Walden with a laugh, “ and, by Jove, my 
lady watches me as a cat does a mouse; but I won't stand being 
coddled much longer.” 

“This is not the way to get well, when you are strictly ordered 
not to use your foot!” 

“ It’s all such a cursed nuisance!” exclaimed de Walden return- 
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ing to his chair. “But I am better; I can move with less pain, 
and next week I shall be all right and get away to London.” 

“IT hope so—but it is not of much consequence; nothing will 
be done now till after Christmas, and as Lady de Walden is mak- 
ing up a party for the thirty-first—for the county ball—you can’t 
make much of a stay.” 

‘“‘F wish to Heaven she would leave it alone! Last year, when 
I was moped to death, she wouldn’t have a creature inside the 
doors, except that priestly brother of hers—and now when it is too 
late to catch any really pleasant people, she wants to fill the house 
with bores.” 

‘* Why—de Walden!” exclaimed Ferrars in surprise—and then 
paused, looking at him in silence. 

“Oh! I suppose like all the world, you think my wife a fault- 
less angel! Well, so she is! She is wonderfully good—I know it. 
I almost wish she had more of the devil in her—it would be less 
monotonous—she is always in the right, and that satisfies her.” 

‘It is, I suppose, rather oppressive to be constantly in the 
presence of superior virtue,” said Ferrars dryly. 

“‘ That’s just it,” eagerly. 

“ But,” continued Ferrars, “I do not think you can complain of 
your wife’s parading her superiority ; she is remarkably natural.” 

‘“‘ Yes—yes—I know that—but if she had warmer blood in her 
veins—she would—well she would be less patient.” 

“ Ah! then you admit that you have tried her patience ?” 

‘Oh, I am no angel, nor a saint either! but a woman who loves 
passionately is always a little jealous; now I couldn’t imagine 
Claire weeping and reproaching her husband, and being soothed 
into a rapturous reconciliation! Could you?” 

Ferrars did not answer at once—a dark flush rose to his cheeks 
as he thought, “ Selfish fool! He can’t see that under her splen- 
did self-control, she is breaking her heart!” then he said aloud: 

‘Would you have her so unreasonable as to be jealous without a 
cause? She knows she has no rival.” Ferrars kept his deep-set 
eyes steadily on his cousin as he spoke. Lord de Walden’s counte- 
nance showed no change, but he moved rather uneasily as if he 
had a twinge of pain. ‘“ Passionate natures are always unreason- 
able,” he said sullenly. 

‘* Well, thank Heaven, then, that she is a reasonable, dispassion- 
ate woman. I don’t say that she is, or is not, capable of jealousy, 
but she is eminently fitted to be a wife and mother. Home is all 
satisfying to her. Be grateful that you have found such a treasure. 
The fact is, you are hipped and want change. As soon as you are 
able to move, go up to town, see a little life and movement. 
Claire will not worry you with queries and objections. Come back 
looking bright and well; she will ask nothing better.” 

‘You are a deucedly sensible fellow, Stephen! Isupposel am 
rather down on my luck, from being cooped up here, and inclined 
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to make the worst of things. Ill just keep quiet and try to get 
well, then I'll run up to town.” 

‘Yes, do—and now don’t attempt to grumble about your wife to 
me any more. I feel I have been disloyal in listening to you— 
for there is no woman I respect and esteem so much as Lady de 
Walden.” 

“‘ Yes—yes—I am glad she has such a friend in you—and—I 
say, Stephen, if you have an opportunity of talking to Mrs. 
Repton, when you go to see the Thorpes, beg her not to take any 
notice of Granard’s preposterous projects. I am always afraid he 
will offend her.” 

“Why ?” 

“Oh, the plans he suggests are———” then breaking off, he con- 
tinued in a different tone, “ To be sure—it may be an excuse for 
keeping up communications—the parson, after all, is human like 
ourselves, and Mrs. Repton is rather attractive.” 

“Rather attractive!” repeated Ferrars with a harsh laugh, 
“uncommonly attractive! she is a fair excuse for any man if he 
loses sight of prudence and worldly wisdom.” 

“You seem rather smitten yourself,” said de Walden carelessly. 

“T was,” returned Ferrars again laughing. ‘ Butthat was dur- 
ing the husband’s life, and though she had a miserable time of it, 
she kept straight—remarkably straight. Now I am not a marry- 
ing man—but he paused. Lord de Walden kept silent, listen- 
ing intently for some further words of what promised to be a con- 
fession. Ferrars, however, changed his mind, and when he spoke 
again it was of the intended railway. 

De Walden grew very absent, and at last exclaimed, “I am 
going to treat you unceremoniously, my dear fellow, for I want to 
write some letters—so I will say good morning.” 

Ferrars went slowly down to the library, where a fine fire glowed 
and crackled cheerfully. He stood on the hearthrug in profound 
thought for some minutes and then moving across to a writing 
table generally used by Lord de Walden, he took up a photo of 
Claire, which stood beside the blotting book. After gazing at it 
for a few minutes he replaced the portrait and going to the nearest 
bookshelf took down a volume of Balzac, in which he soon seemed 
to be absorbed, as he lounged in a deep armchair beside the fire. 

From this he was roused by the sound of Gerald’s childish voice 
in high glee. ‘Oh! cousin Ferrars! We have had such a nice 
walk! I could have gone ever so much farther—only mother grew 
tired! See—I have gathered such a lot of acorns and beech masts.” 

“Yes, you have been industrious ; but mother does look tired,” 
wheeling a chair round for Claire, who followed her son slowly, 
having taken off her cloak in the hall. 

“I am certainly tired, yet I feel refreshed. Gerald—go—wash 
your hands and come back to mother for your tea Do you mind, 
Stephen ?” 
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“No, I am very pleased to have Gerald’s society. I left de 
Walden brighter and more resigned. He wants a little change— 
as soon as he is able, let him run up to town, or , 

“Let him! my dear Stephen! Do you think I would prevent 
him! Though at this season he will not find much amusement.” 

“‘ He will find amusement enough in worrying Dale and Collier, 
and come back a new man.” 

*‘T sometimes wish that Guy would take a greater interest in 
politics,” said Claire thoughtfully. “I do not understand much 
about them myself, but were I a man 7 

* You would bea benevolent Radical, and do incalculable mischief 
by trying to do impossible good,” interrupted Ferrars smiling. 

“Should I? Were I a man I should no doubt see things 
differently. I should like Guy to take up something—he begins 
to want some graver pursuit than hunting, shooting or yachting 
—even I feel to want an occupation; I quite enjoyed sketching 
last summer, I must take some lessons next spring.” 

** Have you settled your house party ?” asked Ferrars. 

“Not exactly. In fact Guy seems to care so little about it 
that I almost regret having asked any one.” 

“He is out of sorts just now—but he will be amused when they 
are assembled—who have you got ?” 

A discussion of plans and invitations followed which was inter- 
rupted by the entrance of the butler, who laid the postbag and 
several letters on his lady’s table. 

“Oh! Stephen, I must send a line to my poor father! I have 
quite neglected him since Guy was laid up! I will ring directly 
to the butler.” — 

Ferrars resumed his book. Presently Lady de Walden took a 
key from the drawer of her writing table, unlocked the post bag, 
and began to put in the letters, saying with a light laugh, “ How 
Guy does worry himself and every one about this railway. Here 
are letters to his solicitors and the company’s solicitors, and I suppose 
one of the directors, for I never heard of ‘A. Holden, Esq.’ before.” 

** Who ?” asked Ferrars sharply. 

“ Mr. A. Holden.” 

“Very likely. I do not know their names.” 

“ Ring the bell please, Stephen,” she said locking the bag, “I 
am afraid it is a little late.” 








CHAPTER VII. 
A COMPACT. 


ON reaching town Ferrars faithfully fulfilled his commission, and 
intervewed the solicitors on de Walden’s behalf. 

He found, as he had anticipated, that there was no cause for 
hurry or anxiety, as nothing could be done till the meeting of 
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Parliament, and that little or no opposition was anticipated to the 
line preferred by Lord de Walden. 

Ferrars smiled rather cynically as he left the office. “Small 
cause here,” he thought, “for the fever into which that imperious, 
headstrong kinsman of mine is working himself. He is hiding his 
head in the sand like an ostrich and fancying he blinds others be- 
cause he blinds himself. However, he is tied by the leg, or rather 
the foot, for some little time ; that may alter the face of affairs.” 

Ferrars also made a journey “ due west,” to call on Mrs. Thorpe, 
hoping also to find Mrs. Repton. No one, however, was at home, 
so he left his cards, and the next day went on to his journey’s end. 

The house for which Ferrars was bound offered great attractions 
both as to sport and the company which were assembled in it. It 
was a gentleman’s party and the members were nearly all distin- 
guished in one way or another. As Ferrars was supposed to be 
bored rather than attracted by the society of women, such a 
gathering was peculiarly suited to him; but though he proved 
himself nearly the best shot there, and seemed as keen about 
sport as any other guest, he was the first to leave, nor could any 
amount of persuasion induce him to prolong his visit beyond the 
ten days he originally promised. Returning to town, Ferrars 
remained a few days in a curious state of waiting and indecision. 
He rarely wrote letters if he could help it, he had had no 
tidings from Beaumont Royal since he left it, and he was at once 
anxious and reluctant to return. There was a kind of spell upon 
him that kept him in a state of expectancy—why, he knew not. 

In this frame of mind he again called on Mrs. Thorpe—a piece 
of civility which rather surprised her—and again found her “ not 
at home.” Mrs. Repton had left that morning, the servant said, 
for the country, and was not expected back until the end of the 
following week. So Ferrars wandered away clubwards, a good 
deal bored, yet still impressed with the odd, dim sense that he 
ought not—must not leave town just yet. 

As he neared Victoria Station he thought he would go to his 
saddler’s in the Haymarket, where he spent an interesting half- 
hour and ordered several things he did not want. Turning from 
the Haymarket into Pall Mall, he stood waiting to cross, as for 
the moment there was a block of vehicles, to add to which a han- 
som with a single occupant, a lady, drove up rapidly; Ferrars’ 
attention was caught by something familiar in her attitude— 
the turn of her neck and her hat of brown velvet with a sable 
tail. Her face was hardly distinguishable beneath a veil of brown 
gauze. He did not hesitate, however, and as the cab stopped just 
beside him, he approached and, raising his hat, said : 

“Mrs. Repton? I do not think I am mistaken.” 

‘Mr. Ferrars! You are the last person I expected to meet at 
this season,” she returned with much composure. “So you have 
given the birds a respite ? ” 
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‘ T have, but shall soon recommence hostilities. I have just been 
calling on you and heard you had gone out of town this morning.” 

‘Missed my train, you see, and must go later. Any news from 
Beaumont Royal ?” 

‘** None whatever.” 

‘Well, I am pressed for time ; now we can go on. Good-bye. 
Au revoir.” 

Ferrars stood back, the driver whipped his horse, and the cab 
turned up the Haymarket instead of going on to Charing Cross as 
Ferrars somehow expected. 

‘I wonder if de Walden is in town,” was his next thought. “I 
shall inquire.” 

A few minutes later the porter at the club to which they both 

belonged was answering his questions. 

_ © Well, sir, Lord de Walden was here the day before yesterday, 
but I rather think he has gone out of town; we have not seen 
him since.” 

Ferrars then went on to the hotel where his cousin usually put 
up, and found he had been there for a few days. 

After some reflection Ferrars made up his mind to prolong his 
stay in London, and even exerted himself to write a few lines to 
Lady de Walden, asking if he could do any commissions for her— 
expecting to gather from her-reply if her husband had returned or 
not. 

He spent a lonely evening, for the club was almost deserted 
and none of his special set showed themselves; yet time went 
swiftly as he pondered on the curious turn events were taking. 

“He is fairly in the toils,” thought Ferrars. “ How will the 
impending struggle end? I could not save him even if I would, 
so with Satan I will say, ‘ evil, be thou my good.’” 

The day after his encounter with Mrs. Repton, actuated by an 
indefinable instinct, Ferrars made his way to Miss Holden’s villa. 
at Kensington and asked if Mrs. Repton was at home. Mrs. Rep- 
ton was at home, and Ferrars was shown into the drawing-room 
before described. It was enlivened by a good fire and wore alto- 
gether a more cared-for aspect than when first it was presented to 
the reader. In a few minutes Mrs. Repton came in, very simply 
dressed in a long straight gown of black silk, her head covered 
with a white lace scarf, which was thrown carelessly but be- 
comingly round and over her head and shoulder. 

‘My dear Mr. Ferrars! How in the world did yow find me 
out ?” she asked, a radiant smile displaying her beautiful small 
strong teeth, as she shook hands with him. 

“Unerring instinct led me to your lair—I mean your bower,” 
returned Ferrars. “It was of no use to call in Warwick Square, 
as you had gone out of town.” 

“T was going out of town, but a telegram informed me of my 
poor aunt’s dangerous illness.” 
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‘* What clever fellows those telegraph boys must be, to find you 
on the wing,” put in Ferrars. 

“Yes, are they not ?” she returned, meeting his eyes steadily ; 
* almost as clever as yourself. I did not think you knew of my 
aunt or her abode.” 

“‘ You see I have a better, keener memory of the past than you 
have. I once had the pleasure of escorting you here in bygone 
days; and as to your aunt, it seems to me I heard or saw the 
name of Holden lately.” 

“ Very likely ; it is not uncommon,” she returned with profound 
composure. “ Pray sit down; I am suffering from neuralgia— 
there must have been a draught in my aunt’s room last night—so 
excuse my head-gear.” 

“T should not excuse you if you took it off,” returned Ferrars, 


' looking at her with bold admiration. “It is very becoming, as 


our wraps usually are.” 

“Thank you. Now, compliments having been passed, let us 
come to business. Why have you hunted me up?” 

‘For the pleasure of seeing you. Is that not the natural reason ? ” 

“ For some people—yes; not for you, now.” 

“Well, I assure you I find your conversation very agreeable. 
You are rather a remarkable woman.” 

‘“‘T know that, Mr. Ferrars—and you can be an agreeable man 
if you choose, so I do not forbid your visits. Tell me some news. 
How did you leave all at Beaumont Royal ?” 

** Remarkably well; but de Walden will have given you the 
latest news. He was laid up for some time, you know, and was 
anything but an angelic patient.” 

*T can imagine it. But so loving and devoted a wife as Claire 
would revel in waiting on him, and consider his kicks a better 
reward than other men’s halfpence.” 

“Lady de Walden,” he returned with slight emphasis, “is an 
admirable wife, and indeed devotedly attached to her husband.” 

“Oh, I ought not to call her Claire,” said Mrs. Repton quietly. 
“ Excuse the force of old habit. You see, when we were at school 
together we were on the same platform. What a difference:there 
is between us now!” 

‘* Well, yes—a good deal,” returned Ferrars deliberately. Mrs. 
Repton coloured, but refrained from speech, and he went on: 
“Your styles are totally different, it is true; still you are not 
without points of resemblance. You are both immensely attrac- 
tive—especially to one unfortunate man, who vibrates between 
you to the loss of his own peace.” 

“Name; name!” cried Mrs. Repton, leaning back in her corner 
of the sofa, a slight and not very amiable smile curving her red lips. 

“Is it necessary?” asked Ferrars. ‘ However, my fair kins- 
woman has one or two points in her favour.” 

*T do not understand you, Mr. Ferrars,” haughtily. 
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“Then I will not attempt to explain. Now this is the real 
object of my visit ; will you not give me the great pleasure of 
your company at dinner to-day? I am miserably lonely, and 
you need a little relaxation after your severe duties as sick nurse.” 

‘What in the world induces you to ask me?” cried Mrs. Repton, 
opening her eyes in amazement. “I cannot make you out. You 
do not care a straw for me or my company.” 

‘If I did not care, should I ask you? Am I in the habit of 
doing what I do not like? No, my dear Mrs. Repton, be con- 
vinced. I ardently long for your society.” 

“TI am infinitely gratified, my dear Mr. Ferrars; but fear I must 
decline from motives of prudence. To dine alone with you would 
displease Mrs. Grundy, whose slave I am.” 

‘I imagined you had.a soul above such slavery.” 

“Then you are mistaken. If I cast off Mrs. Grundy’s fetters it 
must be made well worth my while.” 

“ Well, I shall not give up my project of a dinner ; and suppose 
we do a play afterwards? There is something good on at the 
Criterion; not a bad place to dine either.” 

Mrs. Repton laughed. “I shall divine your object before twenty- 
four hours are over. I think my wits are as keen as yours.” 

“TI should think mine are harlequin’s sword of lath, to the 
Damascus blade of yours. Tell me, how long is your aunt going 
to be ill ?” 

Mrs. Repton looked very straight at him before she replied. 

‘“‘ The doctor hopes she will be considerably better in a few days.” 

“Then I am not forbidden to call and inquire for her, and for you?” 

Mrs. Repton thought a moment, and then, with a slight bow, 
replied politely, “It would be most kind. To-morrow about two 
I may be able to quit the sick room for a short time, and I need 
scarcely say how acceptable a few flowers would be to a poor invalid.” 

“No doubt; but you might have trusted me to remember this.”. 

“Of course I might, knowing as I do the tender consideration 
for others that distinguishes your character.” 

Ferrars burst out laughing as he rose to take leave. 

“ T must tear myself away,” he said ; “ no easy task, I assure you.” 

‘The loss is mine,” she replied, giving him her hand, over which 
he bowed with an air of devotion, and left the room. 

“He is a puzzle. He does not even like me,” she murmured ; 
‘and I am by no means sure I am not growing to hate him. But I 
may turn him to account ; certainly I may turn him to account.” 

Meantime, as Ferrars issued from the house, a cab drew up, 
from which sprang de Walden. 

At sight of Ferrars he stopped short and exclaimed, “ Why, 
Stephen, what in the name of fortune brings you here?” 

‘‘ The same reason, no doubt, that brings you, to see Mrs. Rep- 
ton and inquire for the health of her excellent aunt.” 

“But I thought you were going straight back to Beaumont ?” 
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‘“‘ Well, you see, I have not gone. Here, cabby, don’t drive off ; 
I want to go to Pall Mall. Good-bye, for the present, de Walden.” 
He sprang into the cab and was whirled away. 

De Walden looked after him, a savage frown knitting his brows. 
*¢ How did he know she was here? Did she tell him? Is she 


playing a double game?” he asked himself as he entered the _ 


house. “If he is in earnest he would be a splendid match. This 
will be a test. But would so cold-blooded; so selfish a fellow as 
Stephen Ferrars make a completely disinterested marriage?” Be- 
fore he could answer this question he was in Mrs. Repton’s presence. 

He was but coldly received. The attack of neuralgia had evi- 
dently produced a refrigerating effect. 

But the sufferer was sad as well as cold, and de Walden’s un- 
easiness and irritation were gradually overpowered by anxiety of a 
more tender description. 

“I wish you would have advice. Do tell me what it is that has 
distressed you. What has that sneering fellow, Ferrars, been 
saying ? and what the devil brought him here?” 

To this he got but scant reply. Mrs. Repton had been kept too 
long from her aunt; she had been obliged to talk too much 
already ; she was depressed; she was suffering from one of her 
worst fits of the dolefuls; could he wonder at it? Mr. Ferrars was 
too troublesome, wanting her to go and dine with him; a thing 
he was quite aware she never would do. 

‘‘ May I come to-morrow, then ?” asked de Walden eagerly. 

‘* Yes, if you like, if you remember to come ; but good-bye now.” 

She gave him her hand, turning away her face, as if to hide the 
emotion it might betray. 

De Walden departed a sadder, but by no means a wiser, man ; 
and was not exactly a cheerful visitor to General Granard, on 
whom he felt obliged to call. 

“De Walden’s accident seems to have had a desperately irrita- 
ting effect on his temper,” said the general to his friend and 
confidante, Mrs. Tracey. ‘ He contradicted almost everything I 
said, and declared it was so infernally slow at Beaumont Royal, he 
thought they must come up to town as soon as Christmas was 
over. Very extraordinary, when there is more than half the hunt- 
ing season before him.” 

“It is not very amusing in town immediately after Christmas,” 
said Mrs. Tracey; “ but I daresay Lord de Walden has not yet 
quite recovered his usual tone.” 

“Pooh! nonsense. When I was a young fellow a trifle like a 
sprain or a scratch didn’t put us out of tune or tone, or whatever 
you choose to call it.” 


* * * * * 
Lord de Walden had scarcely left the house, and Mrs. Repton 
still stood in earnest thought with knitted brow, when a large 
head, surmounted by a black lace cap with red ribbons, was cau- 
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tiously protruded through the half-open door. This was followed 
by a stout figure wrapped in a Shetland shawl. 

“Are they all gone?” asked Mrs. Tony Holden, stepping in 
with a comprehensive glance round the room. 

‘“‘ All gone,” repeated Mrs. Repton, turning to the fire and 
stirring it with some force. “I have not had a multitude to see 


“me, only Ferrars and Lord de Walden.” 


“Well, that’s just what puzzles me. You were out on some 
excursion yesterday with Mr. Ferrars, and here he is calling to-day. 
I thought he wasared man. When I saw this dark gentleman 
walk up the garden (I was peeping from behind your window- 
curtain, but I took care not to be seen), I slipped out and asked 
who it was. Belinda said Mr. Ferrars. Now, Eva, my dear, I am 
ready and willing to help you by all the means in my power to 
make a good match, but—but I am rather puzzled about Lord de 
Walden. I can’t help thinking you are confusing me between 
him and Mr. Ferrars. You'll forgive my saying it, Eva, but I am 
pretty sure you'll do yourself no good meddling with married 
men. This Lord de Walden is married and done for. Why don’t 
you stick to Ferrars? It isn’t right to interfere with another 
woman’s husband. Of course I may wrong you, for it’s a thing I 
never knew you to do, so you will excuse my speaking.” 

“Oh! yes, Tony; you may speak as much as you like, or you 
may be wise and save your breath. I am going to play my own 
game, nor do I intend to show you my cards. It is the will of 
Heaven, expressed in circumstances, that I should be an Ish- 
maelite, and an Ishmaelite I’ll be. Do not suppose I am going 
to work my dear friend Claire any harm; on the contrary, my 
intentions towards her are most benevolent, as she may think later 
on. I am only going to make a fresh deal, and she shall have a 
trump or two. It is more than she would give me.” 

“Of course, Eva, if you don’t choose to tell me what you are. 
driving at, I can’t judge; but I don’t like this Lord de Walden 
being mixed up in your schemes. I know you have had a hard 
life ; but doing wrong, real wrong, won’t help you.” 

“That will do,” cried Mrs. Repton imperiously. “I will bear 
no interference. You have seen enough of life, I imagine, to know 
that success justifies most things, and makes any ladder by which 
you climb a via sacra.” j 

“Well, there is some truth in that; but what I wanted to speak 
about is these rooms. Do you think you are likely to want them 
much during the winter, for if you did——” 

‘‘ Have you had an offer for them ?” said Mrs. Repton sharply. 

“The two ladies I told you of are still after the apartments ; 
they called yesterday, but I was out, and left word they would call 
to-day ; now if you would make up your mind I would make up 
mine and the matter might be settled.” 

‘“‘ What will they pay you?” 
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© Well, not a very good rent, but very few lodgers offer, and these 
are such respectable people. They referred me to General 
Granard, and i 

“‘ General Granard! that is curious.” 

‘“‘ And,” continued Aunt Tony, “ they would be pretty sure to 
stay all the winter; still if you want them——” 

“No, I do not think I shall. I am tolerably settled at the 
Thorpes’, and you could give me a bed if I wanted one.” 

“Qh, yes, of course. You could have my room and I would go 
into the small one in the attics.” 

“You have had a gentleman for the last month in your back 
rooms ?” 

“Yes, such a steady quiet fellow, and regular pay.” 

* Then, Tony, let these women have the rooms; my movements 
are very uncertain, so make sure of your rent and taxes.” 

‘* Thank you, my dear, I will—and as I was sayin 

Here the grubby servant broke in with, “ Please ’m, the lady has 
called about the apartments.” 

‘Be sure not to mention my name,” said Mrs. Repton in an im- 
perious tone, drawing the lace which wrapped her head over her 
eyes. She retreated almost behind the door as it opened, and 
then as the future lodger came in, slipped through it. 

Mrs. Repton had long ago emancipated herself from any 
scruples which might originally have hampered . her actions. 
Her life had hitherto been hard and unsuccessful, and she 
was determined to play boldly for high stakes now, quite regard- 
less of what losses or sufferings she inflicted. She felt she was 
in a dangerous crisis. Had Stephen Ferrars but retained the 
impression she once flattered herself she had made, all would 
have been clear and easy—she could have bloomed out as an 
exemplary woman, and made him an admirable wife But he had 
turned against her ; he treated her with scarcely concealed scorn, 
and was trying to make a tool of her. Yes, she was convinced of 
it, though she did not quite understand his game, but she would 
have her revenge. Why had she lost her power of charming 
him? Lord de Walden was handsome, attractive, impressionable ; 
but Ferrars was strong, deep, impenetrable: a captive indeed to be 
proud of. Such sentimental fancies were beneath her; the main 
chance must be her sole consideration. Of course if she could add 
some personal gratification, so much the better. ‘“ De Walden is 
fiery enough, but weak, and he is pretty far gone—I have only to 
be firm. He must not have the faintest tinge of jealousy respect- 
ing his wife, or I shall be lost—and he need not. Little fool; if 
she thought more of her own value, and less of him, she might 
hold him in a grip of iron. I hate high-flown stupidity. But, 
thank heaven, it can be easily reckoned with. I think I know 
exactly what her line of action will be in the drama I have 
planned: fiery virtue, legal relief, and the course cleared for me.” 
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So thought Mrs. Repton the following afternoon, when having 
stirred the fire to a properly cheerful degree of warmth and 
brightness, she made a tour of Aunt Tony’s drawing-room, putting 
a touch here and there to details. 

“How I hate poverty and obscurity and sordid surroundings. 
Nature intended me for a peeress, at least, and I feel it my 
bounden duty to carry out her intentions.” She stopped and 
inspected herself in one of the long narrow glasses set at either 
side of the bay window which enlarged the room. “No, I don’t 
look the part badly,” and she gazed approvingly at the severe 
simplicity of her perfectly-fitting black silk gown and the becom- 
ing, though unstudied, arrangement of her dark hair. “If I can 
stand this costume, I need not fear in one direction.” 

“The gentleman to see you, ma'am,” said the servant, and 
Ferrars came in, carrying a basket of beautiful hothouse flowers. 

‘“‘T trust these may be acceptable to your invalid,” he said, pre- 
senting them with a bow and polite smile. 

“Oh, they are lovely; thank you a thousand times.” She 
deposited them on the table. ‘ My aunt is sleeping just now, so 
I shall keep them here for my own delectation at present.” She sat 
down on the sofa, drawing her skirt close, to make room for him. 

“You are better yourself, I see,” continued Ferrars, “as you 
have discarded your becoming lace wrap.” 

Mrs. Repton replied pleasantly, and they glided into the kind 
of conversation usual at a morning call. 

By mutual consent they seemed to have laid aside the bitter- 
ness which had hitherto tinged their colloquies, and spoke alto- 
gether of outside subjects, on all of which Mrs. Repton acquitted 
herself well. Suddenly, after a short pause, Ferrars asked in an 
easy, natural way, “ Has de Walden been here to-day ?” 

** Not yet,” she returned in the same tone. 

‘‘T rather want to speak to him, and if he is likely to come, 
why, I need not waste my time going to his hotel.” ; 

“T think it is likely he may call,” said Mrs. Repton slowly, with 
a certain doggedness which did not escape Ferrars. ‘ When do 
you return to Beaumont ?” 

‘To-morrow, or next day. Have you any message for Lady de 
Walden ?” | 

“No,” she replied more softly, while her eyes drooped. “It is 
a hopeless attempt to keep up anything like friendship with a 
woman so far above me socially, so differently placed as Claire 
de Walden; besides, I am thinking of going abroad. I can- 
not bear dependence—I am sick of being on sufferance with my 
husband’s relations, so I have asked that good soul, Mr. Granard, 
to try and find me an engagement as governess and companion to 
some high-class family going to the Colonies or India—or any- 
where. I want to leave the past behind me.” 

“This is very unexpected,” said Stephen Ferrars drily. “No 
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doubt the whole colony, or the whole station, whichever it may 
be, will soon be at your feet, and the last state of that wretched 
family who takes you out will be worse than the first.” 

Instead of a tart rejoinder, Mrs. Repton smiled sadly and said, 
‘Are penniless women so very acceptable, Stephen? I doubt 
it—yet believe me, I should be glad of a quiet home.’ 

‘Not too quiet. My dear Mrs. Repton, such a flower as you is 
not: born to blush unseen, or i 

‘Pray continue to speak as civilly as you began, Mr. Ferrars; 
you are ever so much pleasanter when you do not sneer. By the 
way, as I have no message for Lady de Walden, shall you tell her 
you have seen me?” 

*T shall tell her,” said Ferrars very deliberately, “ that I called 
on: you in Warwick Square and found you had gone to the country.” 

Mrs. Repton silently bent her head, her colour deepening 
slightly, and before she had quite recovered herself de Walden 
entered quickly and unannounced. He paused a moment, and 
then closed the door without speaking. 

“ Good morning,” said Mrs. Repton, rising to greet him with 
just a tinge of awkwardness. 

‘Good morning; hope your aunt is better. Ha! Stephen! 
didn’t expect to meet you here.” 

“ Nor I to meet you. J thought you were expected back this 
afternoon ? ” 

“I do not know what they expected,” said de Walden sulkily. 

‘“ Lady de Walden’s party assembles next week, I think ?” 

“I believe so. Iam sure I did not want her to get it up—it 
is an infernal bore.” 

“Well, Mrs. Repton, I must say good-bye. I fear I have tres- 
passed too long on your time and patience. Perhaps you will 
think better of that little dinner I proposed ?” 

“If I do, I shall let you know; but I do not feel inclined for 
anything pleasant.” 

“Pray do not say so. Good morning, de Walden. Adieu for 
the present, Mrs. Repton,” and Ferrars was gone. 

De Walden without a word stepped into the window and 
watched him out of sight, then he turned back to the table and 
pointing to the flowers, said roughly, “ Did he bring these ? ” 

‘“‘ He did,” she replied, walking to the fireplace and leaning her 
arm on the mantelshelf. 

“These small thoughtful attentions are very unlike Ferrars,” 
said de Walden, still standing, his face dark with a look of fierce 
anger; “he is generally indifferent, almost rude to women. Tell 
me, what is the meaning of his pursuit of you ?” 

“What right have you to ask?” returned Mrs. Repton firmly, 
but in a low voice. 

“Don’t mock me with these formal words,” he cried, coming 
nearer to her with flashing eyes. ‘You know that you destroy 
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me. My life is one long torment since I knew you. I bear it 
all and wait, and gather what cold crumbs of favour you throw me 
like alms to a starving wretch. This gives me a right to ask why 
you told Ferrars that you were staying here instead of going to 
the country, and let him haunt you in my absence.” 

“Lord de Walden,” very sternly and looking straight into his 
eyes. “I never told Mr. Ferrars where I was. J did not want to 
see him. Some instinct sent him here—if he did not find out 
from you where I was.” 

*T have not seen him since he went into Norfolk, till I 
met him coming out of this house yesterday. What brings him 
here ? Does he want you to marry him?” 

Mrs. Repton turned from the mantelpiece, and clasping her 
hands with emotion, exclaimed hastily: “ I will be perfectly frank 
with you. Stephen Ferrars has not in so many words asked me 
to be his wife; but he may. In old days he showed me more 
affection than as a wife I could honorably accept. He still seems 
to be drawn to me. Suppose he does ask me to marry him ? 
Shall I refuse such a refuge from all the ills that surround me; 
the honourable security it offers me from a penniless scrambling 
life, uncared for, obscure ? Why should I refuse? What is there 
to compensate me for letting such a chance slip from me ?” 

“Do you love Ferrars ?” asked de Walden hoarsely, the colour 
leaving his face. 

“Love!” she repeated passionately. “ Love is not for a poverty- 
stricken slave like me. I must never taste the rapture of letting 
myself love with all my soul as I could love. But if I marry 
Stephen I will be as good a wife to him as I was to the miserable, 
cruel wretch who dragged me into the mire of poverty and disgrace.” 

She threw herself on the sofa and buried her face among the 
cushions. 

“Yes; youcould love. I believe you do love,” cried de Walden, 
speaking breathlessly, in short, quick sentences. “Why do you 
turn from the joys that nature offers? True love is the only true 
bond. Why will you not cast mere worldly considerations from 
you? What are all the cold conventionalities of society, the 
solemn saws of the orthodox, compared to the heaven of compan- 
ionship with a lover who adores you?” 

Mrs.Repton sat upright and pressed her handkerchief over her eyes. 

“Tt is,” she murmured, “almost worth it all, all the world’s 
esteem, only ”—she paused, then suddenly uncovering her face, 
which was white with determination to play her great coup at this 
crucial moment—“ I must have sacrifice for sacrifice. What are 
you prepared to give up for me?” 

De Walden was silent for half a second, but not from hesitation; 
a gleam of exulting delight sparkled in his eyes, and the hands with 
which he grasped hers trembled as he exclaimed emphatically— 

“Everything ! all I have, all I hope for!” 

(To be continued.) 
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No. X. 


EAR COUSINS, 
The anniversary of the Queen’s wedding day makes one 
think of the descriptions of her, as a bride of twenty, driving to 
Windsor, all dressed in purest white, on that February morning 
so long ago. The story of the royal pair is a pretty one. In 1836, 
when there appeared every probability of the young Princess 
Victoria becoming Queen of England, and at no distant date, King 
Leopold (her uncle, the Duchess of Kent’s brother) began seriously 
to consider the union of the cousins. The Duchess of Kent, 
therefore, invited her brother, the Duke of Coburg, and his two 
sons, to visit her at Kensington Palace. It was agreed by the 
elders that any idea of a future union between the cousins, now to 
meet for the first time, must be kept a profound secret from the 
Princess Victoria. Prince Albert was well aware of the object of 
the visit, for his grandmother, the Dowager Duchess of Saxe- 
Coburg, had often talked to him of the scheme she had so much 
at heart. The visit lasted four weeks, and for the first time in 
her life the Princess associated freely and conversed with youths 
of her own age. Her mother had kept her strictly secluded during 
her girlhood. During the visit, one of her letters, written to her 
uncle Leopold, King of the Belgians, unconsciously betrayed the 
interest she felt in her elder cousin. When the Saxe-Coburgs had 
left England, King Leopold wrote to Princess Victoria, expressing 
his wishes on the subject of the proposed union. The Princess 
looked naturally to him for guidance in the affairs of life at that 
period, for he had always stood in the place of a father to her, and 
possessed more influence over her mother than any one else in the Pp 
world. On June 7th, 1836, the Princess wrote to her uncle, and 
confessed that the idea was not disagreeable to her. Her letter ’ 
ended with these words: “I have only now to beg you, my dearest 
uncle, to take care of the health of one now so dear to me, and to 
take him under your special protection. I hope and trust that all 
will go on prosperously and well on this subject, now of so much : 
importance to me.” { 
Prince Albert knew nothing of all this; King Leopold thought 
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it better that he should not. When, on June 20th, 1837, Princess 
Victoria succeeded to the English throne, Prince Albert wrote to 
congratulate his “dearest cousin.” In 1838 King Leopold wrote 
to the young Queen that he thought the marriage might take 
place in 1839, when both cousins would be twenty years old. The 
Queen decided against this. She thought Prince Albert ought to 
know English better before he became Prince Consort of England. 
In 1839 the Queen was anxious for a still longer delay, but in October 
of that year Prince Albert and his brother came to Windsor Castle 
on a visit, and four days after his arrival, her decision in favour of 
her cousin was announced by herself to Lord Melbourne. In her 
letter to Baron Stockmar, announcing her engagement, the follow- 
ing passage occurs: “ Albert has completely won my heart, and 
all was settled between us this morning. . . . I feel certain 
he will make me very happy; I wish I could say I felt as certain 
of my making him happy, but: I shall do my best.” 

The day after the engagement Prince Albert wrote a letter to a 
friend, in which he quoted two lines from Schiller’s “ Song of the 
Bell,” as best expressing his state of mind: 


‘* Das Auge sieht den Himmel offen, 
Es schwimmt das Herz in Seligkeit.” 


On the 23rd the Queen announced her intended marriage to the 
Privy Council. Her hands shook, she says, while she read the 
declaration, and she was thankful when it was over. An allowance 
of £30,000 a year was made to the Prince, and on the 10th of 
February the marriage took place in the Chapel Royal, St. James’s 
Palace. Lady Lyttelton records that on the Queen’s wedding day 
her “ look and manner were very pleasing, her eyes much swollen 
with tears, but great happiness in her countenance ; and her look 
of confidence and comfort at the Prince when they walked away 
as man and wife was very pleasing to see. I understand she is in 
very high spirits since. Such a new thing for her to dare to be 
unguarded in conversing with anybody, and with her frank and 
fearless nature, the restraints she has hitherto been under from 
one reason and another with everybody must have been most 
painful.” 

That it was a marriage of affection has never been doubted. 
Here is what the Queen wrote about her domestic happiness: ‘I 
told Albert that since the blessed hour of my marriage I dislike 
London and am unhappy to leave the country. The solid pleasures 
of a peaceful, quiet, yet merry life in the country with my in- 
estimable husband and friend, my all-in-all, are far more durable 
than the amusements of town, though we don’t despise or dislike 
them sometimes.” And this is what Prince Albert wrote in 1844, 
after his father’s sudden death: “Victoria feels and shares my 
grief, and is the treasure on whom my whole existence rests. The 
relation in which we stand to each other leaves nothing to be 
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desired. It is a union of heart and soul, and is therefore noble; 
and in it the poor children shall find their cradle, so as to be able 
one day to insure a like happiness for themselves.” é 

Such was the union that began on February 10th, 1840, and i 
lasted till the death of the Prince Consort in 1861. The Queen 
must think of these long-past days on the anniversaries of her 
marriage which she always passes so quietly in the seclusion of 
her home. 

What her reign has done for Englishwomen will be written in 
golden letters across history’s page. There were no lady nurses 
until the Crimean War, when Miss Florence Nightingale organized 
and carried out the nursing of the English troops in the East. i 
When the Government took over the telegraph offices in 1876, : 
Mr. Scudamore, then Postmaster-General, added to the number 
of women he found already employed in this work, and engaged 
others to act in the Post Office as counter-women. This led to 
the introduction of women-clerks in other branches of Govern- 
ment service. In 1872 the clearing-house of the Receiver and 
Accountant-General was opened to gentlewomen. The example was 
followed by the Civil Service, and great numbers of women are 
now employed as clerks and book-keepers all over England. 

The philanthropic institutions in which women are now engaged 

are extremely numerous, and, in this respect, form a strikin 
contrast with the state of things at the beginning of the Queen’s . 
reign. There are English women now acting as dentists, chemists, 
house decorators, florists, plan-tracers, wood-carvers, and librarians. 
There are two conveyancing clerks who are ladies. There is one lady 
landscape gardener and one lady stockbroker, who, to quote the 
“ Englishwoman’s Year-Book and Directory,” an invaluable publica- 
tion, “ efficiently carries on her business without in the slightest 
degree infringing the most delicate feminine proprieties.” 

With what genuine horror the girls of 1840 would have regarded 
the busy, hard-working women of the present day, could they 
possibly have known anything about them at that time. As the 
elders of to-day, they have become reconciled by degrees to the 
fact of woman’s usefulness in the world. The workers all agree 
that it is delightful to be able to earn a pleasant little income for 
themselves, instead of owing it to that occasionally objectionable 
person, a husband. 
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